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VIADUCT ON BALTIMORE AND WASHING- 
TON RAILROAD. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Nature and science side by side! How pleasing 
and pretty is this scene! Still the view were per- 
haps lovelier without the bridge. Yet a structure 
so grand and fine as this, on a high road, carrie: its 
own authority along with it. Doubtless, Uncle Sam 
had to disburse handsomely for it—a thing which he 
always does cheerfully in matters of necessity. 

The lounger might like to dip his feet into this 
fair water in crossing; and that he may do on many 
a summer’s day; for the river is then but a shallow 
and placid stream. Yet there is many another time 
when it were a bootless adventure to attempt it. 
But the traveler, and more especially Uncle Sam’s 
mail bags, for whose express accommodation it was 
erected, go safest by the viaduct. 

In the progress of science, nothing is more to be ad- 
mired than the great advances made in civil engineer- 
ing. It is a manly and beautiful employment, com- 
bining mental and bodily exercise, and affording at the 
same time a delightful recreation to the young cam- 
paigner. A fine country we have for this, too! And 
much has been done. Already all the great thor- 
oughfares in the central states have been smoothed 
and planed, if not absolutely leveled; and the tray- 
eler has nothing to complain of, excepting the monot- 
ony of too perfect roads. 

Yet let us not believe that this engineering is a 
mere holyday pastime; for it requires an accurate 
knowledge of several sciences to effect it. The 
broad field of geology is its proper ground and ele- 
ment. *Also, the doctrine of hydraulics, and the 
system of mining are indispensable: add to this the 
proper adaptation of each element to all the others 
engrossed in the calculation, (with the rapid hand of 
the ready reckoner,) not forgetting the relative power 
and proportions of each to each, allowing for the con- 
tingent and possible injuries from times and seasons. 
And, above all, the law of mechanics, giving the re- 
sult sought from all the others—that adaptation and 
judgment, that tact of skill which, though not ranked 
as a science, yet tests the properties of the mind at 
work, and in fact gives the available merit of all the 
Vou. VI.—37 





rest. The purpose of engineering is very important, 
and one which, by natural schedule, requires great 
and proportionate ability to effect it. 

How immensely large this structure is, may be in- 
ferred from the relative proportion of the cars—huge 
in themselves—which surmount it. 

That mortuary monument on the left, after all, 
perhaps, only records the date of the edifice, the 
builder’s name, &c. 

The elevated and steep ascent, in the same direc- 
tion, is probably composed of rock, requiring a pro- 
portionate elevation of the viaduct to meet it. 

Regarding the two persons reclining on the bank, 
we do not affect to offer any discrimination of char- 
acters, further than to observe that one is probably 
possessed of more patience than the other. And we 
excuse the indolent ease of the third by the com- 
bined influences of time and place. 
a day-dreamer. 


He is probably 


“ His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by.” 
Noontide! By the same token will he begin to be- 
stir himself about dinner-time. 

This delineation is very fair. The water, its shad- 
ow, and light, are perfectly true to nature; and the 
waves and ripples are suggestive of the soft gurgle 
and dash which accompany them. We seldom see 
so full a light render so pleasant a picture. The 
painter doubtless contemplated the scene at every 
hour of the day—every phase of the sun; and he 
has chosen his point of sight with admirable taste 
and effect. We seem to inhale the odor from the 
tender vegetation, and the pure balm of the breeze 
itself. We have delectated fancifully and delight- 
fully upon Mr. Bartlett’s sketch, and Mr. Dick’s 
transcript, with thanks to both. 

Would that our clever artists would go out from 
the crowded cities, and spend more of their time in 
sketching the great works of art scattered here and 
there through our country. Nature, too, in no 
country more grand, and beautiful, and lovely, 
would furnish them with subjects adapted to call 
out and exercise the highest of their artistic facul- 
ties. In this way they might add much to our taste 
and happiness. B. 
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THE SUPERANNUATED MINISTER. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Tue work of a good minister of Jesus Christ is 
the noblest work of man. Other professions have 
their importance. Some of them could not be dis- 
pensed with, without great inconvenience to society. 
The honest and faithful lawyer is the right arm of 
business in all the multiplied relations of the pres- 
ent life. The kind and skillful physician is the 
guardian spirit of our health and happiness. The 
teacher, learned and laborious, works upon the im- 
mortal intellect, expands its faculties, enlarges its 
sphere of action, and gives shape, and direction, and 
color to its present and eternal destiny. But the 
minister—what language can adequately describe 
his office? He is God’s messenger, sent out, as it 
were, from the battlements of heaven, to echo the 
voice of the Almighty to a lost world. His message 
is one of mercy, and involves the temporal and un- 
changeable condition of the race of man. Like an 
angel, as he is, he comes to our prison to break off 
the fetters that bind us, to open the ponderous doors 
of our low dungeon, and to lead us out and upward 
to the sweet home of the spirit, in the far off world 
above us. 

This is the great leading duty of the minister 
of God. But connected with his office, there are 
a thousand minor duties which bind him to our 
hearts by ties absolutely indissoluble. He comes to 
us, like his blessed Master, with all the sympathies 
of our nature in him. He comes prepared both to 
rejoice and weep with us. When we are young, 
and buoyant, and happy, he has a kindly smile to 
greet us. When we are old and feeble, his voice 
cheers our lonely dwelling, and his soft hand smooths 
our pillows and relieves the rigors of old age. 
When life is just mature, and the heart is full, and 
the soul begins to grow warm with the tenderest 
of the passions, then comes again the faithful em- 
bassador of his Lord, pours into our throbbing 
bosoms the chastening influences of religion, whis- 
pers lessons of sobriety and virtue into ears willing 
or unwilling, and secures us in a line of virtuous 
conduct at the most interesting and critical period of 
our life. And then, when the hour of consumma- 
tion comes— 

“ The hour of all hours sweetest ”"— 
there, beside the rose-wreathed altar, stands the 
angel of that holy covenant, which, since the world 
began, has been the source and signet of our peace 
and happiness. 

But the world is not all peace and happiness. 
There are hours of seriousness and of sadness. 
There are days of misery and mourning. There 
are long years of the yellow leaf and the sear of all 
earthly enjoyment. O, what bitter thoughts and 


recollections sometimes come over us! O, what } purpose, lays them gently down, and then calls upon 
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waves of sorrow, wild and woful, occasionally over- 
whelm us! O, how sinks the heart, how throb and 
tremble the very nerves of life, when misfortune 
rolls after misfortune, when the fountains of the 
great deep of trouble seem to be broken up, and a 
deluge of untried suffering comes pouring in upon 
us! Where, now, is the faithful minister? Where, 
O where, that genial spirit of consolation! Here he 
is, faithful to his trust, bending in sympathy over 
your bedside, uttering words savoring of heaven to 
your doubting, desponding, perhaps complaining na- 
ture, and pouring in the oil of healing to save, and 
soothe, and soften you. 

But the affliction may not rest upon you in person. 
It may strike upon some one dearer to you than 
your own being. Here are your little son and daugh- 
ter. To-day, all is life and happiness. Their eyes 
are bright, their cheeks are blooming with health 
and beauty, their little prattlings are instinct with 
joy and innocence. Like two opening rose-buds 
on one stem, they are planted, as the most pre- 
cious ornament, on your bosom. But, ah! to- 
morrow—that sad word—to-morrow they droop, 
they wither, they die! Your little innocent chil- 
dren—the miniature reflections of their parents’ 
blended image—your lovely ones, whom you have 
watched over, and carried through many a sickness 
safely—your own heart’s children, are now lying 
pale and motionless, on the death-couch you have 
hastily spread for them! ‘There stand, at the foot of 
the little death-bed, their elder brothers and sisters. 
There, bowed in the agony of her affliction, weeps 
the disconsolate mother, letting fall the warm tears 
of maternal love—love for ever linked with sorrow— 
on their cold, pale foreheads. Here, in full view of 
this touching scene, you stand, your heart melting 
with your own grief, and breaking to see other 
hearts so broken. But, in the hour of anguish, you 
are not alone. No, by your side, or leaning over 
the almost lifeless form of your weeping wife, is the 
holy minister of that religion, which was given 
expressly to comfort you in such scenes of sorrow. 
He weeps freely and sincerely with you. He gives 
you the lessons of submission appropriate to the oc- 
casion. He opens to you the glorious doctrine of 
death despoiled of his terror, of the immortality of 
our spiritual nature, and of the future resygrection 
and spiritualization of the body. In the colors of 
that eloquence that came from heaven, he draws 
you the picture of your future blessedness, when 
yourself, and family, and kindred, and dear friends 
shall unite again in the land of eternal sunshine— 
where your children will once more cheer and com- 
fort you—where sickness comes not, and where the 
most delicate flowers neither droop nor die. Then, 
raising your spirits for the solemn exigency, he takes 
your little ones, bears them by the hands of his 
assistants to some beautiful spot consecrated to this 
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the ever-watchful angels to guard them in their 
quiet resting-place. 

But there is a time of still greater agony. There 
isan hour of profounder anguish. Death comes yet 
nearer to your bosom. The wife, plighted to you at 
that rosy altar—the partner with you of your joys 
and sorrows—the faithful recipient of your bosom 
secrets—she, who has been a smiling companion in 
your hours of gladness, and the prop and stay of 
your spirits in the years of your adversity—the 
mother, the instructor, the guiding angel of your once 
happy children—now, cold, and calm, and motion- 
less, lies pale and dead before you. You were once 

*“ As rich in having such a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 

Their water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 
But the world is now one wide blank around you. 
Your life looks all sad and dreary. Your very 
children, in their innocent unconsciousness of their 
bereavement, prattling as sweetly as when their 
mother’s ear could listen to them, are now a source 
of deep pain to your stricken nature. Strange as it 
By the 
side of the lovely dead you sit alone and lonely. 
Your memory is busy with the scenes of other days. 
You call up the pictures then drawn of future ease 
and enjoyment. 
now faded. This is the day, the hour, when the 
sweet star of your earthly happiness has gone down 
to rise no more for ever. 


may seem, their very happiness pains you. 


But, alas! all those pictures are 


of the fancy which sudden grief induces, you 
address words to her, who once was so glad to 
You speak softly and kindly to her. You 
call her by her loved name—that name which was 
‘* Mary—O, 
Mary—listen—nay, speak to me!’? Ah, if she 
listens, yet she speaks not; and it is now that the 
certainty of your loss comes with its overwhelming 
reality upon you. Now—now is the time when the 


listen. 


once as a talisman to your feelings. 


soul needs the consolation of our holy religion. 
Where, then, is the man of God, whose lips are ever 
eloquent with the soft charities of the Gospel? 
Here, afflicted mortal, here stands the kind intruder, 
who, whilst thou wert lost in grief, glided in to bring 
thee a cheering message from his Master. He re- 
strains not the tears of natural, heartfelt sorrow. 
He chides thee not for weeping, but rather weeps 
with thee. But, while the tear of sympathy is 
glistening, like a pearl-drop of heaven in his eye, 
he points you to that bright world where your 
loved one has gone. He assures you of her eternal 
safety, both from the strength and fervor of her 
piety, and still more from the unlimited goodness 
and mercy of our great heavenly Father. Fore- 
seeing your house and home made desolate—the 
centre light of the once bright family circle gone 
out for ever—your children scattered amongst friends 
or strangers, and yourself a poor, lonely, disconso- 
late wanderer—he calls you off to contemplate the 
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scene when all your joys shall be again restored to 
you—at least, to that brighter, more-enduring home, 
the last 
“ Resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace, of plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, earthly friends, 
And dear relations, mingle into bliss!” 

But, now, as a lone man in the busy multitude, 
bereft of the guiding influence of former years, 
other scenes—scenes more serious to yourself— 
await you. To drown your sorrow, you plunge 
deeply, perhaps dangerously, into business. The 
cares of life, the prospect of wealth, the splendors 
of future affluence, constantly attend and mislead 
you. You form associations altogether new to you. 
Your habits, unrestrained by the kindly influences 
of home, are more irregular. Your religious feelings 
and convictions become dull upon your conscience. 
Your faith becomes weaker and weaker, as you pro- 
ceed in life, and business, and pleasure farther and 
farther. Gradually you lose your balance, and fall 
into dissolute practices and company. Perhaps, 
within a short time—a time so short as sometimes 
to appall you—your virtue is not entirely unsus- 
pected. From the higher you sink almost imper- 
ceptibly to the lower degrees of society, until, when 
sickness seizes with a giant’s grasp upon you, you 
You 
see yourself, now that you need attention, unat- 
tended. Your children are far away from you. 
You begin to be partly conscious of your critical 
condition. Hope—that often delusive, but always 
welcome syren—vanishes. Clouds, dark, and deep, 
and dreary, cover your horizon. The last ray of 
light goes out, and you sink despairingly submissive 
to your destiny. No, there is one ray left. That 
minister, who wedded you to the one you loved— 
who visited you in the days of your purity and 
pleasure—who buried your wife and children—that 
minister is yet living, and going faithfully forward 
in his Master’s business. Hark! the door opens— 
the kind minister is with you! He heard of your 
forlorn situation—he pitied you in your misfor- 
tunes—he remembered your former happiness—he 
has come to make a last effort to restore it. Expe- 
rienced in this glorious business, he knows full well 
how to undertake it. You have all confidence in 
his character and friendship. He paints your follies 
fully to you. Conviction seizes upon your spirit. 
Tremblingly you seize upon any promise that may 
be left for you. The good man watches his oppor- 
tunity, and, when your soul is ripe and ready, he 


are really a man of most doubtful character. 


; kneels down and calls for mercy to descend dove- 


like upon you. The heavens are opened. Mercy, 
pure as the light of glory, streams down in a single 


ray upon your broken spirit. You begin to revive; 


: but the minister goes on in his fervent supplications. 
} Ray after ray breaks in upon your benighted nature. 


Cloud after cloud rolls off and away from your 
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horizon. Now—as suddenly at last as if it had been 
but a moment—the whole firmanent bursts out 
upon you, bright and beautiful, and all the stars of 
paradise are beaming on you. The good minister, 
satisfied with your condition, now sits by your 
bedside, and you join him in sweet converse about 
the scenes of better years, and look forward with 
rapture to the day, when you shall once more meet 
and embrace your lost children, and your angelic 
Mary. 

3ut it was not God’s will that you should leave 
the world at this moment. Your work is not yet 
completed. Your children, whom you may have 
too much néglected, are to be sought after, and 
saved by the power of religion. ‘This, now, se 
strangely have you changed in character and con- 
duct, seems to you to be your only business. 
You are now just beginning to fulfill the dying 
request of the sainted Mary. You go abroad, 
and get your neglected children, and gather them 
again into one family. Over that orphan fam- 
ily you now, for the first time, since the death of 
their departed mother, preside as a guardian snirit. 
But your work is difficult. Those boys and girls, 
once so perfectly within the reach of your authority, 
and so obedient to every suggestion which you 
pleased to make to them, have learned a dangerous 
lesson by having been so long left to their own way- 
ward counsels. Your first task is to restore your 
influence over them. All this must be done before 
you can expect much good to accrue to them from 
the ordinary influences of religion. But the task is 
finally accomplished. They are conducted regularly 
to the house of God, where instruction distills upon 
them as the dew, and the glorious sunlight of Reve- 
lation sheds its mild radiance upon their heart and 
understanding. Gradually they acquire an interest 
in spiritual matters. ‘They begin to see their natural 
sinfulness and danger. ‘The horrors of death eternal 
rouse them. The sweet scenes of promised heaven 
allure them. ‘Their young hearts are ultimately 
impressed most seriously, and they undertake in 
earnest the work of securing their everlasting well- 
being. With troubled spirits they approach the 
altar—God’s earthly mercy-seat. With deep sin- 
cerity, they kneel before it. While the tears of true 
sorrow are falling down their hitherto unwet cheeks, 
the prayers of the most faithful are ascending up to 
heaven. ‘The bands of the ungodly world are now 
broken. The cords that bound them to the earth 
are severed. ‘The clouds that, from the cradle to the 
grave, hang over the horizon of the unrepenting, are 
rolled off from them forever. With juvenile bursts 
of gratitude, and with countenances beaming with 
the same light that makes the face of an angel 
pleasant, they rise up and tell what the unexampled 
mercy of their heavenly Father has done for them. 
With feelings unknown to seraphs, they fly to meet 
and embrace you. And you, when your eyes are 
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satisfied with seeing, and your ears with hearing, 
and when you have pressed them again and again to 
your bursting bosom, lead them back to that blessed 
altar, where stands the minister of God ready to 
receive them. This is the same altar, where, in 
other years, you took and gave the sacred pledges of 
affection, and bouad to your heart the loveliest of 
earth’s daughters. This is the same faithful min- 
ister, who then laid the green laurel of pure and holy 
love upon your youthful foreheads—who, through 
all your misfortunes, has been with you, to watch 
you in sickness, to bury your wife and children, and 
to soothe your anguished spirits in the hour of trou- 
ble. It is the same, who, at this moment, unchanged 
by your defection, untouched in his friendship by 
your departures, stands there and holds the door 
wide open, that admits you and your offspring into 
earthly and celestial glory. He takes you and yours 
by the hand, bespeaks an interest for you in the 
prayers of the faithful, and then bids the recording 
angel to write down your names on the book of life. 
All you are, all you have, all you expect to enjoy 
in this or the world to come, you owe to him, who, 
under God, has been the instrument of your present 
and eternal salvation. If ever you are admitted to 
heaven—if ever you see the bright plains of glory— 
if ever you meet again the smiles of your long-lost 
and sainted Mary—if ever you have your entire 
family about you in that land of unfading beauty— 
the patience, and zeal, and faithfulness of this ever- 
watchful minister must be acknowledged as the suc- 
cessful agent in so much joy and happiness. 

But I must pass on. Time is pressing. Years 
have flown since happened the events herein re- 
corded. You are now a much older man. God has 
blessed you with another family, with many friends, 
and with great abundance. Your children are set- 
tled in independence around you. Your home is 
once more serene and peaceful, and nothing has for 
years occurred, or seems likely soon if ever to occur, 
to disturb the quiet of declining life. And I must 
now leave you, as I wish to leave all my friends, in 
the possession of every thing that can make this 
world a place of ease and enjoyment. 

But, kind reader, before parting with you at this 
time, you will permit me to put one question. 
Where, now, is that old friend of yours, the true- 
hearted minister? I know it is a long time since 
you have seen him. I am aware of the pressure of 
your business, and the impossibility of your keeping 
up every acquaintance formed by you in other years. 
Still, so hollow are all ordinary friendships—so few 
are they who adhere to us through all fortunes, we 
can afford, nay it is our duty, to keep in sacred 
recollection those who have been good and true to us. 

Ah—well, I must forgive you. You know not 
whether the old saint is dead or living. ‘The last you 
heard of him, he had retired from active life, but 
whether in wealth or want you are unable to satisfy 
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me. But can you not say that he has a competency 
of his own, or friends to make him comfortable in 
his declining years? Certainly, a man of his virtues, 
one who has spent his life—the very marrow and 
fatness of his days in doing good, ought not now to 
It is 
said, I know, and, undoubtedly, was said often 
before he left the pulpit, that he was getting a little 
old-fashioned; that he had not kept up with the day; 
that his style of preaching could no longer interest 


be neglected, when he can no longer labor. 


a generation reared up under literary advantages, 
which he, in his youth, never dreamed of; and that 
he had been gradually sinking for many years before 
he quit preaching, until, in fact, the most juvenile 
of the young itinerants were fast crowding him 
from his position. All this may be true, but I still 
maintain that the good old man should be revered 
and honored for what he has done; and it does seem 
a little strange that you, who have received so many 
favors from him, should have almost entirely forgot- 
ten him. If I knew his name, or could discover it 
among your old papers—on your marriage certifi- 
cate, your funeral notices, or the Church book 
where your own name, and those of your children, 
were first recorded—could I find it anywhere, I 
would write it down with reverence, and the printer 
should set it up in solid letters, and it should go out, 
crowned with honor, to my thirty thousand readers. 

But I will not press you with a point so delicate. 
You are only one of many. On this subject the best 
But you would, no doubt, 
now be pleased, if possible, to learn the present con- 
I would be very glad 
But I am not certain that I 
ever personally knew him. It is true, I have had 
my day of travel—I have seen nearly every state 


have been too forgetful. 


dition of your old minister. 
to inform you of it. 


and section of our great country—and it has been 
my privilege to become acquainted, uncer a great 
variety of circumstances, with many of the old 
pioneers of our religion, who are now wasting away 
in obscurity on the very fields which they have ren- 
dered glorious. If ineither of the following sketches 
you can recognize your old benefactor, you are at 
liberty to do so; but if you cannot, they may fur- 
nish a similar clue to some others equally forgetful. 

In the year 1837, with my little family, and a 
friend or two in the same carriage, I was returning 
eastward from a long visiting tour to the scenes of 
my early childhood. We had extended our visit to 
the head waters of Alleghany river; thence north- 
wardly into Upper Canada; and from there, taking a 
southern turn in our pleasant rambles, we wound 
our way mostly along the northern frontiers of the 
great state of Penrsylvania, till we had reached the 
foot of the Cattskill mountains. From this point, 
our route lay to Albany, and thence to Boston. 
Our road led directly between the two parallel 
ridges of these great hills, and the country through 
which we traveled was occupied by a poor and 
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sparse population. Indeed, that region rendered so 
classic by the gifted pen of Irving, immortalized as 
it is by several of his sketches, is too steep and 
sterile to admit of much profitable cultivation. Late 
one evening, when the dark shadows of the moun- 
tains were beginning to stretch over us, and the 
night birds were wheeling and whirring in many an 
airy circle round us, we began to be a little fearful 
whether we should be able to reach the point of that 
day’s destination. In spite of Irving, never did a 
place appear so dreary. 
for robbers. 


It was a place and a time 
But we were not robbed. We were 

At about ten o’clock that night, we 
reached a small hamlet of rude, rough buildings, 


not molested. 


poorer than the cabins of a western wilderness. 
The houses were located so near the road, that we 
could look from our carriage directly into them, 
and sometimes the wheels would almost graze the 
corner of some one more projecting than the others. 

Passing one of these, and stopping a moment to 
take a little observation of the ground before us, 
we heard in the nearest cabin, a low, tremulous, 
broken voice, uttering something in feeble accents. 
It was a voice not to be misunderstood. An old 
man was praying. As he progressed, his soul 
seemed to warm up within him, and the last few 
words of his supplications became quite audible. I 
know not how God received them—though I can 
imagine their reception—but they fell like thunder, 
feeble as was their utterance, upon all our hearts. 
“( God! remember a poor old pilgrim, whom the 
world hath forgotten. O give me bread—give me 


help in my time of need—or take me up to heaven!”’ 


> God knows he had bread for at least a short time 
; after that, but I know not that he now has it. 


Reader, was that your old pastor? 

The year 1840 is memorable for one of the most 
exciting political campaigns ever witnessed in this 
country. That year my ministerial labors had made 
serious inroads upon my constitution. Partly to get 
relief from the excitement by which I was sur- 
rounded, partly to recruit my health and spirits, I 
resolved upon a short excursion on horseback through 
the northern portions of the state in which I was 
then residing. A good friend accompanied me in 
the journey. 

One day, as we were bending our course from the 
highlands of Maine toward the famous White Hills 
of New Hampshire, a black cloud, charged heavily 
with wind and rain, rising and rolling fearfully up 
from the west, compelled us to seek shelter in the 
nearest tenement. We dreamed not that that tene- 
ment was the abode of an old, worn-out Methodist 
preacher. But such it was, and in it the two trav- 
elers, both of them then pursuing the same calling, 
learned a lesson not to be forgotten. If it threw 
but little of the cheering light of promise upon the 


> last scene of our own toils and hardships, it failed not 


to point out the source whence we were to derive it. 
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After putting away our own horses, for there was 


“no time for ceremony, we sought refuge for our- 


selves under the low roof of the itinerant. The old 
man was lying on a sort of straw pallet, made 
expressly for him, and located near a small window. 
At the first salutation, we were all strangers. But 
the inhabitants of New England are a kind, hospita- 
ble, social people. After a few words, all reserve 
was thrown aside, and we entered into a free con- 
versation. But I will not detain the reader with it. 
Our business lies with the old gentleman on the 
straw pallet. His history I will endeavor to give 
nearly in his own language. 

“Thirty-five years ago,’’ said the old veteran, in 
a voice by much pain and sickness broken, “1 en- 
tered the traveling connection. For the first twenty 
of them, I was a strong, healthy man, and could 
endure, and did endure, all kinds of hardships. I 
have rode my circuit in all sorts of weather, and 
have seen as many snow storms, and rain storms, 
and hail storms, and storms of wind, as perhaps any 
person in this country. I have slept all night in the 
woods, when the suow was so deep that my horse 
refused to travel. Several times, far from my family 
and fireside, I have been compelled, while traveling 
among the mountains, to scoup out in some tower- 
ing snow-bank a snow cabin for myself and animal, 
to protect us against the piercing blasts of winter. 
I have preached a year, and received for my services 
only twenty dollars. I have left my family, and 
that more than once, when they had not a loaf of 
bread, nor a pound of meat, nor a piece of fish, to 
keep them in my absence. A few potatoes, and a 
little salt was all I had to ieave them. Nearly in 
this manner, and never receiving half of my full 
allowance, the first twenty years of my life were 
devoted to the Church I loved, and love, beyond my 
power to utter. 

“Ten years ago these hardships began to show 
their working upon my vigorous constitution. For 
five years, I labored on with many interruptions. 
At length, completely worn out, I retired from ac- 
tive service, but have not been able to earn ten dol- 
lars a year, if it had been to save me from perishing, 
from that day onward. I am now stretched upon 
this bed of straw, where I have lain for four long 
years, and have never once been taken from it. 
My seven children are in a helpless condition. My 
oldest, a son, has never had health for either books 
or business. My five young daughters are all here, 
almost, wasting their lives, without the means of 
mental’ cultivation. My younger son, now about 
ten years old, has been confined to his bed by a 
lingering complaint nearly as long as I have. I 
have sometimes thought of writing to some one or 
more of my old circuits, where once I labored. 
There are many friends of my former years yet 
living; but they have all forgotten me. How many 
years I have yet to lie here, God only knows. But 
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I wiil suffer his will in patience; nor ought I to tell 
you more of my history, lest I should by accident 
stir up my feelings in opposition to his blessed will 
and pleasure. I shall soon find rest for my poor 
body in the grave, and for my unworthy soul in the 
arms of the Redeemer.’’ 

At this point in his narrative, the good old man 
gave way to his emotions, and tears rolled down his 
pale, furrowed cheek, till they had wet his pillow. 
My friend, who was a splendid singer, catching the 
sympathies of the old gentleman’s concluding sen- 
tence, broke the silence in a low, sweet, partly plain- 
tive, partly cheerful and animating tone— 

“*T would not live alway: I ask not to stay 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 

Where the few lurid mornings that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer.” 
As the hymn proceeded, the emotions of the old 
preacher seemed to follow the sentiment of the 
verses— 

‘-T would not live alway: no, welcome the tomb, 

Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom: 

There sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise, 

To hail him in triumph descending the skies.” 
As the fine voice of my friend swelled out in giving 
full musical expression to the last line, “'To hail him 
in triumph,” the old saint reached up his hands, as 
if he had seen Jesus then coming to his rescue. ‘The 
tears started in the eyes of the sweet singer, and in 
the performance of the concluding verses, there was 
a natural eloquence of voice and manner which I 
have never seen equaled: 


“ Who—who would live alway, away from his God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns: 


Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Savior and brethren transported to greet, 
While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul!” 

I will not attempt to describe the excitement pro- 
duced in the veteran’s heart by these last verses, nor 
the wonderful expression of his countenance that 
accompanied, from the most rapturous swell to the 
concluding cadence, the full rich tones of the singer, 
till all was finished and closed up by that remarka- 
ble period, 

“ And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul!” 
If the old man had been suddenly presented with 
the wealth of the Indies, he could not have been 
more transported. 

But by this time the storm had passed over, and 
we were obliged to pursue our journey. It would 
be indelicate to say how far we relieved the imme- 
diate wants of our old father. As we were taking 
our leave, I asked him what was his reliance for the 
future. Never shall I forget his answer. He did 
not say his former circuits; for they had their cur- 
rent expenses to provide for. Neither did he name 
any of his former friends; for he had told us before, 
that they had apparently forgotten him. Nor did he 
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say that God was his reliance; for he felt assured 
that we knew him to be a Christian. Nor did he 
utter a syllable of any kind. But, with the tender- 
est expression of love and gratitude, he first looked 
upon his wife, and, the next moment, bursting into 
tears, clasped her to his bosom. O, faithful woman, 
man’s last, best friend, thou art such a seraph! 

Reader, tell me—nay, though thy cheek blush red 
by telling it—tell me, is this the man of God whom 
thou didst once call pastor? If not—if neither of 
these examples portray thy negligence, go, find the 
true one, wherever he may be met with—bind up 
his broken spirit ere he takes his departure—lest, in 
answer to the strict questioning of a faithful Creator, 
he be compelled to give his testimony against thee, 
and thus, before thy own coming into heaven, bad 
reports of thy charity get currency among the 
angels. 





VALEDICTORY.* 


BY REV. E-. WENTWORTH, A. M. 


AnD what will be the fate of the mass before me ; 


this evening? Every individual of this vast con- 


course has his little creations in hand: 


them aspire to rival God’s in grandeur of concep- « 


tion. Some are feebler in execution than the han- 


diwork of the insect exemplars of industry. Some 
world to the sway of sovereign self; while others 
“ Content themselves to be obscurely good.” 
Some will court the glare and bustle of the crowded 
city; others already heave the sentimental sigh— 
*O that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister!” 
Some will illustrate the apostrophe— 
“ Ye gods! what havoc does ambition make 
Among your works;” 
others, contemplating the quietness of classic retire- 
ment, will exclaim, with Juba, 
“ Let Cesar have the world, if Marcia is mine.” 


Some may be, like Berkeley, ‘‘ distinguished for ev- ° 


ery virtue under heaven,”’ and others, like Bonner, 
“ Damned to everlasting fame.” 


To learn the future destiny of each, we need not ‘ 


resort to the black art, to the horoscope, to the 


wreathing smoke of the witches’ cauldron, or to the » 
With all 3 
its chance and change, the future will be only the } 


learned incantations of Faust or Dr. Dee. 
reflection of the past. With some of us, 
“ The visions of our youth are past— 
Too bright, too beautiful to last;” 
others are still in the morning of life; but al! are 
alike hurrying to a common destination. Yet, for 





* Conclusion of an address to the Young Men’s Lyceum of 
Troy Conference Academy, on the evening of July 14, 1846. 
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; in the Church of their choice. 
they stood, burdened with responsibilities, harassed 
of you are laying plans for the subjugation of the | 


some of us, Heaven still has work to do; and it is 
an idea no less beautiful than true, that ‘every man 
is immortal till his work is done.’? And what is to 
be the lot of the young men before me, whose coun- 
tenances beam with health, and whose eyes, this 
evening, radiate the light of hope! I cannot unroll 
the future; but with the talisman of recollection I 
can conjure before you a scene or two from the past. 
On a bright day in the summer of 1832, two young 
men might have been seen perambulating the streets 
of one of the most populous villages of western New 
York. They were engaged in earnest conversation; 
and, if any one of the flippant keepers of the showy 
shops with which the streets were lined, had gazed 
after them as they strolled, he would doubtless have 
pronounced them ‘‘green.’? And such they were. 
The one had just entered upon the itinerant life; the 
other had his academic course before him. With all 
the unsuspecting confidence of youth, they unfolded 
to each other their plans and prospects. They parted, 
and the hour of mutual amusement and interest was 
In a few months, one was scores of 
leagues away in one direction, and the other as far 
away upon a different point of the compass. Will 


forgotten. 


they ever meet again? 

Six years bear their burden of sorrow and joy to 
eternity, and those young men are again side by 
side, fellow-laborers in the pioneer field of education 
And side by side 


with poverty, and struggling with the pecuniary dif- 


; ficulties and embarrassments incident to the infancy 


of their institution, and its resuscitation from total 
destruction by fire. The third year transfers one of 
them to a new field of labor, and threatens their 
separation. Providence kindly interposes, and weds 
more firmly than ever their interests and labors. 
Since that moment their career has been before you. 
Of one of them, were I possessed of the vanity of 


Cicero or Buffon, it would not become me here to 


» speak. The other, in the diligent use of the talents 


with which God has so liberally endowed him, has 


‘ elevated himself to an enviable and useful distinc- 


tion, has centred the wealth and influence of thou- 
sands in your institution, and drawn the eyes of 
many in both hemispheres upon your humble Green 
Mountain hamlet. 

Our more than five years’ residence here has iden- 
tified us, much more intimately than we at first dared 
to hope, with your seminary, your village, your 
children, and your persons. As a faculty, we have 
enjoyed a permanency by no means peculiar to such 
establishments. Tears watered the first infringe- 
ment of the circle, when the former teacher of lan- 
guages,* a man endeared to you all by untiring dil- 
igence and Christian urbanity, exchanged his position 





* Rev. G. B. Cove, A. M., Principal of Providence Confer- 
ence Academy. 
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for the elevated duties which now occupy his atten- 
tion. Not six months ago, agony too deep for tears 
wrung our hearts, when it was announced that the 
failing health of the teacher of mathematics* ren- 
dered his retirement absolutely necessary. He will 
linger in Poultney. And here let him linger; for 
yonder cemetery enshrines the infant ashes of his 
fondest earthly hopes. That cemetery may, ere 
long, become the resting-place of his own labor-ex~- 
hausted system. Shali we ever meet again? 
During the period of my attendance upon your 
semi-annual exhibitions, more young ladies than 
have this evening entertained you with their incip- 
ient efforts-at composition, have gone to the spirit 
land. Young men, too, have been carried to the 
place of graves. This year, also, some of your fel- 
lows will follow Clark and Dickey to their quiet rest- 
ing-places. And here we come to-night: once more, 
and we come not here again. The iron finger of 
temporal destiny points one to the east, another to 
the west, another to the grave! We have mingled 
in your festivities and your scenes of woe—we have 
joyed in your prosperity and wept by the graves 
“Of mother and daughter, father and son;” 
yet, in the order of Providence, these are not the 
feet that shall carry us out. Semi-annually, your 
eyes will be greeted with displays of brilliancy and 
grace, and your ears saluted with joyous music, sen- 
timent, and taste. ‘These are no more for us. Other 
heavens will bend to our prayers; other walls will 
echo to our songs; other flowers will bloom and die 
at our feet; other countenances will gladden our 
hearts with smiles; other eyes will weep tears of 
sadness over our woes. From citizens, from stu- 
dents, from teachers, we have experienced only un- 
mitigated kindness. What shall be our return? If 
there be any one privilege connected with the min- 
ister’s office more agreeable than another, it is that 
of leaving his BENEDICTION with the objects of his 
love. Upon you, perhaps for the last time, we in- 
voke the blessings of the Holy Trinity. Ten years 
will have scattered you to the four winds. Over 
many a loved object it will be ours to wail the mon- 
ody of Milton over his lost, loved Lycidas— 
“But, O the heavy change, now thou art gone— 
Now thou art gone, and never must return !” 
And such will be the lot of life. Yet, 
*“ When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamps are dead, 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, wealth, and fame are laid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we all meet again.” 





Tue time for doing good will soon be past. Let 
every one work while it is called to-day. 








* Rev. John Newman, A. M. 
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BY D. TRUEMAN. 
Mary,—Possessed as you are of a strong and ap- 
parently natural disposition to read, it must, of 
course, become the medium of exquisite pleasure, 
or poignant anguish; and you are doubtless aware 
that your future happiness, so far, at least, as con- 
nected with the indulgence of this laudable inclina- 
tion, depends mainly on your selection of books, 
while your expanding faculties are so peculiarly 
susceptible of impressions. Your taste for reading 
cannot yet be considered as fully established. The 
tottering, untutored infant, that grasps, with unre- 
strained eagerness, whatever is pleasing to the eye, 
however ruinous to the taste, must, by a long course 
of training, be taught to distinguish food from poi- 
son. Even so must the juvenile mind, by a contin- 
ued course of correct moral discipline, be brought to 
discard evil, and fondly to relish that which is good. 
You are yet in the morning of life. Your un- 
scathed spirit, like the beauteous butterfly, is now 
reveling amid the poesy of earth, flitting from flower 
to flower in search of beauty and sweetness. O, it 
is a brilliant, but a dangerous hour! Much and 
often as you have been instructed to detest vice, and 
avoid irreligious publications, you might even yet 
be induced, by the tempter’s syren voice, seconded 
by surrounding circumstances, not only to play with 
fiction’s vapid flowers, but even to taste her perni- 
cious, soul-ruining fruit, until the result would be a 
lasting disrelish for solid and profitable reading. If 
you would avoid this lamentable consequence, read 
the Bible. 

Within the time-honored walls of the seminary, 
from which you have but recently returned, you 
were permitted to range the flowery fields of polite 
literature, scan the labyrinths of science, and be- 
come acquainted with those principles, by the appli- 
cation of which even the most unruly elements are 
rendered subservient to man’s happiness. If you 
would prosecute your scientific researches, and re- 
duce each ennobling principle to practice, you will 
find the volume of inspiration highly confirmatory of 
all true science, in every department of nature. In- 
fidelity, in perpetuating a dishonorable warfare against 
Christianity, has planted her engines high among the 
stars, and lit her belching magazines deep down in the 
stratas of our globe, but all in vain. Repulsed at 
every onset, she stands abashed amidst the brighten- 
ing rays her puny efforts have elicited from the heav- 
en-girt defenders of the blessed Bible. 

If you would feast your spirit with the truly beau- 
tiful and sublime, read the Bible. No human com- 
position can compare with it. It is grand without 
ostentation, comprehensive without tautology, full 
of simplicity in all the magnificence of language, 
glorious in design, correct in sentiment, beautiful in 
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expression, and complete in all its parts, without 
diminution or redundancy. 

If you would treasure up knowledge, read the 
Bible. Unlike the Shasters of Brahmin, or the Ko- 
ran of Mohammed, it not only courts the light, but 
kindles it, exciting within the breast of the Biblical 
student an ardent desire to advance in all knowl- 
edge and spiritual wisdom. Those holy men of old 
who wrote the Bible, like mighty artists, thoroughly 
instructed and fired with celestial genius, seem to 
have stood on the mount of prophecy, glancing with 
unvailed vision from creation’s birth to the close of 
time; and dipping their pencils in the tiats of eter- 
nity, have sketched on the everlasting canvas the 
history of our world, beautifully embellished with 
the moral portraits of its occupants. And now, in 
holy pantomime, we gaze enraptured on its remote, 
advanced, and future stages. Kingdoms and em- 
pires rise and fall; vast cities are built and buried in 
their owncru mbling ruins; nation after nation makes 
way for the fire-led sons of Jacob, and, subsequent- 
ly, for the Babe of Bethlehem; Assyrians, Persians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Medes, and Romans, are 
swept and scattered; generation follows generation 
as wave impels wave on the sea-beaten strand. 

if you would slake your thirst at the glittering 
fount of eloquence, read the Bible. It glows and 


It 


teems with eloquence, from the unaffected simplicity 


sparkles like diamonds in the cloudless sunshine. 


of Peter, to the magnificent flights and unparalleled 
The pen of 
Dante seems to have been tipped with terror, Milton’s 


figures of Israel’s evangelical prophet. 


with sublimity, Young’s with beauty, Virgil’s with 
pathos, and Shakspeare’s with description; but all the 
uninspired productions of the most gigantic intel- 
lects, combined, must yield the palm of superiority 
to the Bible. 
tinge of Heaven’s own language, unimpaired through 
the roll of time, and the revolution of empires, we 
hail the priceless treasure. Its pages are everywhere, 
bedewed with the eloquence of love, and glittering 


Coming as it does, bearing the original 


in godlike grandeur. 

If you would mount with hope above terrestrial 
scenes, read the Bible—bend over this hallowed foun- 
tain—cheer thy longing spirit with draughts of im- 
mortality, and rise up, akin to angels. But for the 
Bible, how limited must have been our conceptions 
of an inheritance beyond the present! The widow 
and the fatherless might have courted the winds for 
sympathy, and man’s most solid foundation for hope 
of future good would have been a gloomy peradven- 
ture. But here thought backward travels, guided by 
an unbroken chain of cause and effect, to man’s 
native garden, where, amidst seraphic shouts, he was 
wonderfully and fearfully made—fashioned out of 
the dust of the earth; and the inspiration of the Al- 


mighty gave him understanding. Retracing our 
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been cleansed from moral pollution. Uprising from 
the crimson floed, we plume our wings for farther 
flight; and, leaning on God’s immutable promises, 
we plunge into the far-off future, richly anticipating 
an eternity of bliss. 

If you would cultivate an acquaintance with the 
divine character, read the Bible. Through this sa- 
cred avenue we are conducted at once into his pres- 
ence, who stands forth, self-proclaimed, the creat I 
Am, absolute, independent, eternal, and self-exist- 
ent—infinite in all his perfections, illimitable in 
his immensity, glorious in holiness, and fearful in 
praises—a being too wise to err, too good to be un- 
just. How truly sublime are the ideas excited by 
the Scriptural representation of the true and living 
God! How strictly in keeping with the human un- 
derstanding! Here reason plants her foot, and, 
though awed into deep, reverential silence by the 
divine majesty, and her own inability to fathom in- 
finity, rests satisfied to find nothing antagonistic to 
her loftiest conceptions. 

If you would acquire a meetness for an inherit- 
ance with the saints in light, read the Bible. If we 
would derive the genuine benefit of reading, we must 
peruse the lesson with somewhat of the spirit that 
actuated the Author in penning it. Wherefore, in 
the prayerfal contemplation of that infinite benevo- 
lence which originated and consummated the great 
plan of human redemption, the soul of man catches 
the hallowed flame that lights him in the footsteps of 
his immaculate Redeemer. We there learn to “love 
God because he first loved us, and gave his Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins.’? And, in propor- 
tion to the intensity of our affection for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, will be our advancement in the forma- 
tion of a character meet for heaven. If we love 
him, we shall be like him, and dwell with him for 
ever. 

If you would drop your tears of separation on 
Mercy’s feet, read the Bible. The boasting infidel 
plants his foot on the tomb of his former friend, and, 
with an acquired misanthropic stoicism that would 
make a fiend shudder, cries, “ Death is an eternal 
sleep.’? But the precious Bible wrests from the 
ashes of the slumbering dead this libelous epitaph, 
brands its propagator with foul falsehood, points man 
‘through nature up to nature’s God,’’ and bids him 
scan his own eternity. The insatiate grave still 
yawns, but its dark horrors are all hidden beneath 
the gorgeous bow of hope, that rests on Calvary’s 
summit, arching in beauty Adam’s buried ones. 
Death’s darts are still ruthlessly aimed at our dearest 
friends, but they are barbless. His victims hail him 
with a smile, calmly reposing on Immanuel’s breast, 
while the glorious light of the Bible doubly illumi- 
nates the path of the bereaved, as it twines garlands 
of immortality around the unconscious corpse. Our 


steps, we draw near that healing fountain, opened ; bosoms still throb with anguish, our purest tears 
on Mount Calvary, where countless millions have } embalm the dead; but mercy stills the storm, and 
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holy sunshine decks the shower. Still we breathe 
with trembling lips the last, long, lingering adieu; 
yet, from the Bible, draw the blest assurance that 
the separation of virtuous spirits shall be brief, and 
operate as an incentive to a course of conduct which 
must ultimate in a happy reunion beyond the gloomy 
precincts of the tomb, and the withering blasts of 
sorrow. Go, ask the stricken-hearted, companion- 
less, and fatherless ones, whence they derive conso- 
lation. With tear-lit smiles, they will answer, from 
the Bible. This points the pious mourner to a bliss- 
ful home, where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary shall for ever rest. 

If you would be released from the grim monster’s 
dread bondage, read the Bible. It assures us that 
He who spread forth the heavens as a curtain, and 
bespangled them with stars innumerable, voluntarily 
assumed the scanty, fading garment of our misera- 
ble huinanity, to deliver us from the fear of death, 
and turn our eyes undaunted on the tomb. He was 
pierced himself, that, with his own soft, hand, from 
our rankling wounds he might “extract the barbed 
envenomed dart,’’ and cheer us through the sable 
shade, as we pass from earth to heaven. 

If you would moisten your lips with prelibations 
of the saint’s future blessedness, read the #Bible. 
Here sounds seraphic ring upon our ears, and the 
dazzling effulgence of the unvailed Godhead, ever 
reflected from the gates of pearl, glitter before us. 
Far away in boundless prospect spread the fields of 
light and glory. Life’s fair tree, whose branches 
bend to kiss, in speechless praise, the crystal stream 
that bursts from beneath the eternal throne, breaks 
forth to view; and groups of kindred spirits, with 
crowns and harps, throng the battlements of heaven— 
to welcome us home. ‘ There friends shall meet 
who have loved.’ Well may the Bible be styled 
the Boox of books, as it connects earth with heaven, 
yea, an eternity that is past with an eternity that is 
to come. 

Mary, whatever else you may read, O, do not 
neglect the Bible. Read it morning, noon, and 
night. Read it at home and abroad. Read it care- 
fully and prayerfully. Read it constantly, in sick- 
ness and in health, in adversity and in prosperity. 
Bind it about thy neck. When thou goest, let it 
lead thee; when thou liest down, let it keep thee. 
Make it the subject of thy meditations, engrave its 
life-giving principles and holy precepts on thy heart, 
and practice them in all thy actions. Then, like the 
angels on Jacob’s ladder, thou shalt ascend on this 
heaven-wrought platform, from the regions of sor- 
row and sin to the home of tne blest, and, with God 
shut in, enjoy for ever the plenitude of his infinite 
perfections. May this be your happy portion! 


aaa 





A person full of prayer is generally full of faith. 
Let faith, then, have her perfect work. 
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A DAY IN THE MINISTRY. 
BY REV. R. SAPP. 


In traveling a circuit, in the outskirts of the newly 
formed settlements, in the state of Michigan, my 
ride, in visiting one of the very remote appointments, 
where, under the blessing of God, we had witnessed 
an interesting revival, and had formed a little society 
to whom we administered the bread of life, brought 
us into the neighborhood of a small band of Indians, 
a remnant of the great Chippewa stock, who, in 
the days of their pride and strength, spread them- 
selves in great numbers around the shores of our 
vast inland seas, and their numerous tributaries. 
Having listened with interest to a number of inci- 
dents, related by the white settlers, of these remain- 
ing symbols of a great people, our sympathies were 
awakened in their behalf, and we conceived the idea 
of carrying to them the Gospel of Christ, hoping 
it might become to them the means of life in their 
forlorn and dying state. Accordingly, having made, 
through a friend, the necessary preliminaries, we set 
out early in the morning of the day appointed, to 
make them a visit, and arrived at their lodges at an 
early hour of the day. They were located in a wild, 
romantic place. 

* Happily begirt with shadowy woods and hills, 
And the wild sounds of melancholy rills.” 
The whites, from the adjoining neighborhood, had 
already commenced assembling to witness the novel 
scene of preaching to the Indians, and of joining in 
our devotions. We found a rumber of the little 
band covered with the melancholy badges of mourn- 
ing, for children deceased, and yet uninterred. With 
faces blackened—with sad countenances, and silent 
as midnight, the reader may be assured, that they 
did not fail to engage our sympathies. If ever we felt 
like mourning with those that mourn, and of weep- 
Jng with those that weep, it was on this occasion. 
We pitied the poor heathen mothers, who sighed 
without knowledge or hope for their lost little ones. 

The chief was a well-disposed man, possessed of 
good sense, quick of apprehension, and capable of 
speaking our language fluently. He was of easy 
access, willing to communicate any intelligence 
about himself and people we wished, and ready-to 
convey, by interpretation, our message to his people. 
The usual preliminaries of reading the word of life, 
which, to them, was a sealed mystery, and singing, 
by the whites, which was living, breathing melody 
in the wild woods, having been finished, I proceeded 
to give them a talk upon some of the great truths 


> of the Christian revelation. The talk, or discourse, 


was without metes and bounds, embracing and appro- 
priating every thing in the compass of theology 
which was deemed of interest or importance to them 
at the time. I spoke in general terms of the crea- 
tion of the sun, earth, water, woods, and all things, 


A DAY IN 


by Kesha-Muneto.* I then detailed with minute- 
ness the history of the creation of the first man, 
and how, that when formed, he was good, holy, and 
happy; and that Kesha-Muneto placed him and the 
firsts woman in a delightful garden filled with the 
most delicious fruits, and beautiful birds and beasts, 
and every thing which they could want to perpet- 
uate their bliss; that they had remained here for a 
number of moons, enjoying the company of the 
birds and beasts, which were tame and under their 
command, and worshiping their Creator, when Man- 
she-Muneto,t whom they worshiped, came into the 
garden and persuaded them to disobey their Maker 
and break his rules; and that in breaking these rules 
they became wicked at the heart, and were driven 
out of the garden into the world, where their chil- 
dren became wicked like themselves; and as all men 
had come from them, they were all wicked even to 
I declared to them that this was 


Pre 


the present time. 
the reason of their wickedness, and the cause of 
their fighting, quarreling, wars, bloodshed, and deaths 
of every description; and had this event never taken 
place, the children before them would still be alive. 
Tomake this impressive and intelligible, I drew an 
illustration from a new vessel, which, when first 
made, was pure, good, and bright, and resembled 
man when created by his Maker; but that the vessel 
was bruised and rendered unclean by the devil, and, 
in this condition, it resembled man in his present 
fallen and wicked state, with his filthy and mad 
heart. Here I introduced the economy of purifying 
and saving mercy. I told them about the Father 
giving his Son, whom he loved, and who had lived 
with him for ever, to save man from his sins, and 
that the Son had come into the world and become 
like one of us, and had suffered, and died, and gone 
back to heaven, that all men might be saved; told 
them what they must do to be saved; described the 
kingdom of heaven, and the happiness we should 
enjoy when all the good from every land, and tribe, 
and tongue should meet together in peace in that 
bright country. 

At this point, the voice of my interpreter faltered 
for a moment, a tender chord of the soul had been 
touched; and as I glanced upon him, I saw that the 
tear had started from his eye and began to course its 
way down his manly cheek. The scene for a few 
minutes was exciting and deeply interesting. Many 
of the whites wept; the Indians appeared to be aston- 
ished, and the beloved companion, who had accompa- 
nied me praised God aloud for his goodness in giving 
his Son to save a lost world. Our services having 
closed, we commended them to the parent of mer- 
cies, trusting that the seed sown would produce 
good fruit unto His praise and glory, and our hopes 
and prayers have been realized. Under the labors 
of a missionary, who has since visited them, they 





* The Good Spirit. ¢ Great Evil Spirit. 
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have embraced the Gospel of Christ, and committed 
their idol gods to the flames. 

During our visit to this secluded neighborhood, 
the settlers related to us an incident of a truly touch- 
ing character. It related to the conduct and death 
of a former wife of my interpreter, who had died 
some two years before of a lingering consump- 
tion; and who is said to have made considerable 
advancement in civilized housekeeping, a thing 
which rarely precedes the Gospel of Christ and 
regeneration. For months preceding her death, she 
assumed a solemn and melancholy demeanor, which 
was uncommon to her. Her husband not being 
enlightened upon the character of her disease, and 
incapable of’ appreciating the state of her mind, was 
perplexed to account for this conduct. And what 
to him was still more singular, at this period, day 
after day, she would retire from her lodge and repair 
to the margin of the river, where she would seat 
herself upon the grass or a rock, and for hours gaze 
upon the gliding waters. These visits to the river 
were continued until within a short period of her 
death, and caused her husband and neighbors to 
suspect that she intended terminating her existence 
by drowning. The news of this strange conduct of 
the chief’s wife, at length, reached the neighborhood 
of whites, and excited some curiosity, and was the 
means of leading an aged Christian female to visit 
her, to ascertain, if possible, the canse which induced 
her to act so strangely. And how providential was 
this visit! She went as the messenger of mercy, to 
bear to the poor, dying woman the tidings of salva- 
tion—to be her instructor in the mysteries and mer- 
cies of the kingdom of heaven. She learned that 
these oft-repeated visits to the river’s brink, and her 
solitude, was caused by a desire to renounce her 
heathenism, become a Christian, and be baptized in 
the Christian faith before her death. And though 
she frankly made known her wants to this Christian 
female, on account of the enmity borne by her 
neighbors to the white man and his religion, she had 
been afraid to divulge her purposes to them or her 
husband. But she found mercy! This pious mes- 
senger instructed her in the way ef salvation, and 
light from the cross broke into her benighted soul, 
before she went hence to her newly discovered home. 
No minister was to be obtained, and the only baptism 
she received, was that of the Spirit. But where is 
the devoted itinerant, who, on being apprised of the 
circumstances, would not have journeyed a thou- 
sand miles to administer to her the ordinance of 
baptism, and point her to his Savior and Redeemer— 
to hold up to her astonished gaze, the cross and the 
crown! She died in the triumphs of her new faith. 
Her spirit rejoiced as it broke loose from its frail ten- 
ement, and, unfettered, and newly purified, ascended 
to the bosom of its glorified Redeemer. O, what a 
change from the wigwam of the deep-shaded forest 
to a throne in heaven, and its surrounding glories!— 
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from the dark orgies of devil worship, to the hal- 
leluiahs and thanksgivings of Gabriel and Abra- 
ham, and the hosts of the upper sanctuary! Yet 
this signified naught to her relatives and friends; and 
in the place of their chanting a solemn melody of 
Zion, and shedding the tear of Christian sympathy 
and regret over her grave, they performed the mys- 
tic mummeries of their devil worship. But this af- 
fected not her spirit: it had escaped from these dark 
scenes, as well as its frail tenement, and gone up to 
everlasting glory. But, judging from what we saw 
and heard on the day of our visit, the hour may 
come, when this broken tribe of the sons of the for- 
est may bow as meekly, as did this ascended saint, 
before the feet of their Redeemer. Aud, my coun- 
trymen, as we have taken from them their lands and 
homes, let us at least hasten to give them that Gos- 
pel, which is the testament of God to an inheritance 
far better. 


enn eee 





ANTIQUITY OF THE BIBLE. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


“ What is this world? A wildering maze, 

Where sin hath track’d ten thousand ways, 
Her victims to ensnare; 

All broad, and winding, and aslope, 

All tempting with perfidious hope, 
All ending in despair. 

Millions of pilgrims throng those roads, 

Bearing their bauble, or their loads, 
Down to eternal night: 

One humble path, that never bends, 

Narrow, and rough, and steep, ascends 
From darkness into light. 


Is there a guide to show that path? 
The Bible—he alone who hath 
The Bible, need not stray: 
Yet he who hath, and will not give 
That heavenly guide to all that live, 
Himself shall lose the way.” 


Tue first instance of a revelation committed to 
writing is that of the Decalogue, or Ten Command- 
ments, written on tables of stone by the finger of 
God: (Exodus xxxi, 18.) The Divine Being has 
been pleased to give, from age to age, such portions 
of the secred Scriptures to mankind, as he saw they 
needed. ‘They were completed in the space of about 
fifteen hundred years. Moses was the first writer, 
who wrote what is called the Pentateuch, which em- 
braces the first five books in the Bible. 

Moses probably commenced writing the Penta- 
teuch about 1493 years B. C., soon after the promul- 
gation of the law on Mount Sinai. This portion of 
the sacred writings begins at the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, gives an account of the cre- 
tion and fall of man, the history of the first inhabit- 
ants of the world, the origin of nations, the call of 
Abraham, the history of the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
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remarkable events connected with the journeyings 
of the Israelites for forty years, and brings down 
the history to about eight days after the death of 
Moses. The last chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
gives an account of the death and burial of Moses, 
was probably detached from the book of Joshua, and 
should constitute the first chapter of that book. This 
chapter was probably written by Joshua. Moses died 
1457 years B.C. Hence the five books of Moses (if 
we except the book of Job) contain the oldest wri- 
tings now extant. 

The book of Joshua is properly a continuation of 
the book of Deuteronomy, and brings down the his- 
tory of the Israelites and the wonderful dealings of 
God with them to the death of Joshua, which took 
place 1443 years before the Christian era. The book 
of Job, according to Archbishop Magee, was origi- 
nally written by Job, and subsequently transcribed 
by Moses. Whoever may have been the author, it 
bears a very ancient date. David was the author of 
most of the Psalms; hence, he is sometimes called 
“the sweet singer of Israel.’? He died B. C. 1014. 
Solomon, his son and successor, was undoubtedly 
the author of the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiagtes, 
and Solomon’s Songs. He died B. C. 975. 

The books of the prophets were unquestionably 
written by those whose names they bear. ‘The first 
four books are called the four greater prophets, on 
account of the size of their books, and the extent 
and importance of their prophecies. ‘The remaining 
twelve are called the twelve minor prophets, on ac- 
count of the smallness of their respective books. 
All the books of the prophets were written between 
the years 839 and 425 B. C., during the space of 
about four hundred years. 

Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and 
Esther, were probably compiled by Ezra out of the 
journals, which contained an account of events as 
they passed, kept by the Scribes and other eminent 
men. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah were writ- 
ten near the close of the Old Testament history. 
Ezra, the Scribe, is allowed by the universal consent 
of antiquity, to have restored, collected, and pub- 
lished the canon of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which had before existed only in separate parcels, 
and had suffered much from the ignorance and care- 
lessness of transcribers. He collected and arranged 
the books of the Old Testament nearly in the order 
we now find them. This work of collecting and 
arranging the Jewish Scriptures was probably done 
about 450 years B. C. All the books of the New 
Testament were written before the year 97 of the 
Christian era. 

From the above synopsis of the antiquity of the 
Scriptures, we learn that they contain the oldest 
writings extant. No other writings, with which we 
are acquainted, claim so high an antiquity, and cer- 
tainly none have equal claims to our attachment and 
veneration. As to their genuineness there can be no 
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doubt. He that would doubt it, may, with as much 
propriety, doubt the genuineness of the works of 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varo, and other profane au- 
thors. Who that carefully peruses these ancient 
records, can but behold the wisdom and goodness of 
God in their miraculous preservation, and in hand- 
ing them down through successive ages, for our 
instruction and salvation? What could we do with- 
out them? 
to our feet.’? They are pouring a stream of light 
on this dark and benighted world. They are destined 
to point millions of Adam’s race, now groping in 
darkness, famishing with want, and increasing in 
wickedness, to the blood-stained cross of Christ, and 
The highly gifted 
Byron, though an infidel, exclaims— 


to an unending rest in heaven. 


“ Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries. 
O, happiest they of human race, 
To whom our God has given grace 
To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 





HOLINESS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


It is full 
Its figures are drawn from 
the whole compass of nature, and from all the ordi- 
nary and familiar works of art. 


Tue Bible is the most poetical of books. 
of beautiful imagery. 


Its style is trans- 
parent as the light. Although many of its allusions 
are now obscure, they are obscure only from the ig- 
norance of the reader. Its illustrations of the glo- 
rious topics which crowd its pages are the most va- 
ried, apt, and, I may say, classical, of any in the 
entire range of the world’s literature. All the em- 
blems of the imagination, all the pictures of a glow- 
ing fancy, all the figures.of a chaste and subdued 
rhetoric, and all the flowers and refined sweetness of 
poesy, are exhausted by the inspired penmen, to limn 
the beauties of Christianity, and set off the raptures 
of devotion. 

And yet there is but one special topic, after all, 
connected with the system of our holy religion, 
upon which all the powers of lafguage, and all the 
That 
Those 


methods of illustration are concentrated. 
choice subject is the doctrine of holiness. 
who have been completely restored from the fall, 
whose natures are filled with the fruit and power of 
faith, are sometimes represented as standing on an 
everlasting rock, while every thing around them is 
crumbling to atoms. ‘They are compared to ships at 
sea, which, when the tempest gathers, or when the 
winged storm drives in melancholy fury aver the 
billowy world, stand safely at their anchors, and 


survive the last wave that threatens them. Sometimes 





They are a “lamp to our path, a light ; 
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they are travelers, winding their way along the nar- 
row but flowery path of life, or, with greater ease 
and enjoyment, walking up the glorious highway of 
heaven, which was cast up through the wilderness 
for the ransomed of the Lord. 
down upon them. 


Another sun shines 
Other stars deck the firmament 
Other flowers shed their fragrance 
for their spiritual sense, and notes, sweeter than 


above them. 
angels’ songs, compose the chorus of their heavenly 
delight. 

And it is beautiful to see how all the fine images 
of language and fancy are made to illustrate the life 
and character of Him, who is not only the author, 
but the finisher of our faith. 
ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely. 


He is the chief among 
To the 
poor way-worn traveler, he is the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. To the Christian warrior, he 
To the fellen and 
cast down, he is a city of refuge, ready to receive 
the last one that flies for succor to him. To the 
young and happy, he is a crown of rejoicing—to the 


is a mighty bulwark and tower. 


aged, a rod and a staff of easy grasp to the tremu- 
To the hungry, he is the bread of heay- 
en—the true manna that cometh down from on high. 


lous hand. 


He is light to the blind, health to the sick, an open 
door to the houseless poor, and a fountain of unfail- 
ing water to the fainting, famishing soul. In short, 
without quoting the exact terms of Scripture, he is 
the great Logos of God, the Word that utters the 
mind of divinity to man, that reveals man to him 
self, and imparts to him a language for his inter- 
course with the skies. 

They that wait upon the Lord, namely, his wait- 
ers—thow who stand nearest to him, who watch his 
motions, and wait upon his wishes—those familiar, 
household, body servants, who never lose sight of 
their divine Master, who dwell under his own roof, 
and in his special presence—these shall renew their 
strength—they shall mount up with wings as eagles— 
they shall run and not be weary—they shali walk 
and not faint. They shall mount up. Their souls 
shall attain to a noble elevation, far above the degra- 
ding pleasures and low occupations of ordinary 
minds. The holy Christian rises in spirit far above 
the little transitory objects ef common life. He gets 
a broad and commanding view of the works and 
ways of man. Ht sees the conflicting principles, 
interests, and conduct of mankind, and takes a bird’s 
eye glance of the fading glories of all terrestrial 
He fails not, surveying as he does the wide 
field of time, to obtain for himself a more correct 
estimate of the real value of the different pursuits 
and characters of men. 

But the holy Christian not only mounts up-—he 
mounts up with wings. He might ascend by climb- 
ing. He might reach a lofty elevation by hard and 


things. 


laborious toiling. But, like one flying in his dreams, 
with all the ease conceivable, he rises upward, and 


soars away at pleasure. He ascends not only easily, 
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* some projecting crag on the ocean shore—from some 


lofty limb of a dry and barren beech or oak, with 
what great rapidity rises the bold bird of heaven in 
his sublime towering! So soars the Christian, whose 
wings of faith are full-fledged and ready for their 
work. His motion is also regular. The air has no 
rocks, nor hills, nor other impediments. It yields 
to the slightest force. The Christian, like the bird, 
has only to keep his pinions waving, and with con- 
stant ascent he reaches the loftiest elevation. And 
what is more beautiful—what truer image of rap- 
turous delight, than a bird on the wing! Shall I tell 
you? It is.a holy spirit, a redeemed immortal, up- 
ward bound, soaring away toward the realms of 
eternal light! 

But the holy Christian not only mounts up—and 
mounts up with wings—but with wings as eagles. 
And how mounts the eagle? I answer, fearlessly. 
The eagle is the king of birds. God has given him 
the powers and principalities of the air. And, also, 
so soon as he reaches his native element, nothing 
earthly can alarm him. Far above the reach of 
rifle shot or arrow’s barb, he looks down upon all 
the machinations of the prostrate world. But his 
flight is not limited by mere personal safety. He 
takes delight in soaring—soaring for its own sake. 
We are told by ancient writers, that the eagle of 
more southern Jatitudes, where the feathered as well 
as animal tribes reach the highest physical perfec- 
tion, mounts up so high as to give being and almost 
basis for the fable of his continuing upward to the 
sun. If later ornithologists speak the truth, the 
fable consists only in supposing that he réaches it; 
for it is said that there is strong proof, from recent 
observations, of the eagle’s fixing his eye upon that 
glorious light, and pressing his ambitious flight on- 
ward and upward many successive hours. 

All this illustrates the life of one perfectly re- 
stored frora sin. ‘The air, with its spiritual powers 
and principalities, has no alarm for him. The God 
he serves sits upon the circle of the heavens—walks 
upon the blast and whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
Nor is it in the power of man to do him harm. He 
has passed the wide limits of his ire. God causes 
him to soar and triumph over all he sees; and, as 
the joyous eagle mounting upwafd for the bare de- 
light of mounting, rises and towers the happy spirit 
in its flight to God. It is not the natural sun upon 
which he fastens his eye, but that spiritual light that 
gives day to the moral world. On that he fixes his 
gaze, and, like the bold eagle, turning to neither 
right nor left, he goes upward for the mere love of 
going, each day, each hour, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the bright world above. 

But here the comparison must halt. Classical and 
true to nature as are the figures employed by di- 
vine revelation, they always fall short of the real- 
ities which they are intended to convey. This isa 
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Nature can go along with revelation a little way; 
and so far as they do walk together they go hand in 
hand; but there always comes a period, when reve- 
lation must pursue her sublime path alone. So we 
find it now. The eagle mounts up—he soars very 
high—he goes beyond the reach of man—he gets 
into a world peculiarly his own, where he has noth- 
ing in the world to fear—he even sets his mark upon 
the sun; but, poor bird, he must return from his 
lofty journey, and seek rest for his weary wing. 
But not so with man—redeemed, sanctified, heaven- 
bound man. Man was not made for earth. Heaven 
is his native home. Striving to reach that home, 
ascent, and not descent, is his established law. He 
belongs to that celestial world, whose inhabitants 
can run and not be weary—can walk and not faint. 
The more he labors, the more he renews his strength; 
for every stroke of his towering wing, he receives 
new vigor in return; and when, through much soar- 
ing, he reaches the bright world of glory, he sits 
down among the heavenly inhabitants invigorated 
and refreshed. 





WILEN I DIE. 
BY REV. G. H. M’LAUGHLIN. 

THERE sits a sweet little girl, only four years old, 
seated beside her attentive father, near a spacious 
window, which admits the gentle zephyrs of a sum- 
mer eve, perfumed with the various odors of rich 
and various flowers, which adorn the retired domicil. 
I seem to see the delicate fingers of the breeze 
brush back her flowing ringlets, as if to say to the 
loving father, “Behold thy beautiful daughter,’’ 
and to her tutelar attendants, ‘“‘ Kiss the cheek of 
innocence and beauty.’’ And though her eye is 
gently turning, and is occasionally fixed upon some 
gorgeous flower, and though, in miniature, this eye 
appears to reflect a perfect picture of the domestic 
elysium; and though the ear be attuned to the rich 
melody of sportive birds, as, in joyous glee, they 
pass from bough to bough among the shrubbery; 
and though the odors minister to vivifying and de- 
licious sensation, yet this young mind, conscious of 
its own superiority, is cogitating on scenes of im- 
mortality. ‘The music of earth gives only the key- 
note to the heavenly anthem. The beauty of earth 
only inspires the beauty of heaven. The flavor of 
flowers and forests coming, as well unseen from 
these as those, seem to say to her, that there are 
superior spiritual scenes and sensations, which shall 
develop, delight, and mature your mental and moral 
powers; and the perfect happiness of your whole 
being shall be consummated in perpetual and pro- 
gressive beatitude. How swelled the father’s sym- 
pathetic soul, and glowed his admiring mind, while 
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gazing on that angelic form! Peculiar child of pe- 
culiar father—in cast of mind, the reproduction of 
himself. Here was perfect sympathy. And now, 
strange to tell, amidst this lovely scene of life, a 
thought of death breaks the “expressive silence.’’ 
Says the sweet girl, ‘‘ Father, when I die, they will 
not bury me in the ground, but they will place me 
upon the piano, and cover me over with flowers, 
and mother will come and sit by me always.” O, 
what words are these from infant lips! Health, the 
scene, and circumstances, would seem calculated to 
inspire thoughts and wishes about continued life. 
Yet these sweet words, like those of inspiration, 
give thoughts of death. The Holy Spirit inspired 
them, the scene impressed them, and those sweet 
lips, new closed in the long sleep of the grave, gave 
them utterance. Ah! what did she say? “When I 
die.” As much as to say, ‘“ Beautiful as is this 
rural spot, and beatifying as is the place, collating 
all the felicity of an earthly ‘home,’ here—the 
place of my nativity, and here, where you tell me, 
three short years ago, amidst conjugal festivities, I 
was dedicated to the Lord in holy baptism—here I 
must die, leaving with you only this little body, 
which, being dust, will return to dust as it was; but 
my happy spirit will go to God that gave it.’ ‘All 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass: the grass withereth and the flower 
thereof falleth away.’ 

‘Father, when I die, these heart-strings will 
break; but ‘my heart shall still be as thy heart.’ 

‘Death may the bands of life unloose, 
But can’t dissolve my love.’ ” 

Only a few days of health remained. Disease 
came suddenly, and did its work of destruction 
rapidly. The closing scene of a brief but brilliant 
life has come. And now, were her mind not 
weighed down too heavily with mortality, and could 
her sweet lips speak as formerly, and were her silver 
voice as clear as once it was, would she not now 
sing her own epicedium? 

“ Descend, some shining servants from on high, 
Build me a hasty tomb; ; 
The grassy turf shall raise my head, 
The neighboring lilies dress my bed, 
And shed a cheap perfume. 
Here I lay off the chains of death, 
My soul too long hath worn; 
Friends, I forbid one groaning breath, 
Or tear to wet my urn. 
Raphael, behold me all*undressed, 
Here, gently lay this flesh to rest, 
Then mount and lead the path unknown, 
Swift, I pursue thee, flaming guide, 
On pinions of my own.” 

She has departed. As she was loved in life, so 
was she lamented in death. As in life her conversa- 
tions were impressive and interesting, especially to 
her friends, so, now that she has gone, will we recol- 
lect them, never to be forgotten. Let me again 
repeat one item of her sweet sociality—at once the 
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figurative and literal language of her final wish as to 
her exequies— When I die, they will not bury me 
ine the ground, but they will place me upon the 
piano; they will cover me over with flowers, and 
MOTHER Will come and sit by me always.’’ Mother— 
the name first learned in life, and the last lisped in 
death—the soul of sweetest song. ‘Mother will 
come and sit by me always.’? Father, you will, 
occasionally, have to leave home, and engage in the 
busy scenes of life; but mother will come and sit by 
me always. Yes, mother, how pleasant to tread 
that private path, meandering most delightfully 
through the vineyard, and then along on that undu- 
lating vale, Juxuriant with living green, to the prox- 
imate “forest home” of thy departed! Beauteous 
Though now a hundred miles away, I seem 
to linger there. There grows the bunchy beech and 
sugar sapling. ‘There, the weeping willows kiss the 
gurgling waters, as mournfully they pass the grave, 
never more to return, except, perchance, as celestial 
visitors to refresh the forest foliage, which, spreading 
broad, presents a grateful shade to weeping friends, 
and bending low, curtains the couch of the sleeping 
infant, or dress in pearly dew-drops the thick, wild 
fern, and winding cypress, which vie in mantling the 
new-made grave. 

And there are not only “flowers” to variegate 
and deck the scene; but there is ‘‘ music’’ to soothe 
the soul. In time of day, the birds pour forth their 
mellow, mournful notes. In time of night, there is 
the music of the spheres, which rolls and always 
rolls mellifluence. Did the morning stars sing to- 
gether, and the sons of God shout for joy at the 
birth of time? Will they not tune their harps to 
plaintive sound at the pain of death? Were they 
not mute or mournful, while here this little grave 
was being dug, and, at early morn, ere yet the gold- 
en sun had gilded nature, the cold earth closed from 
sight, for ever, that lovely form? 

And there are seats beside the grave, that tell not 
only of a mother’s attentions, but invite the way- 
ward traveler to eternity to pause and think awhile 
of death. 

It was but yesterday, a delightful Sabbath after- 
noon, just before the pealing bell called us to even- 
ing worship, that the father took me there, and talked 
long of love, and disappointed hope, in the prema- 
ture departure of his dearest child. He wept pater- 
nal pity. He looked to earth and then to heaven, 
and seemed to wish a real sight of her whom, since 
her death, in fancy’s vision, he had so often seen. 
But we cannot lift the curtain of time. The period 
will come, however, when “ we shall see as we are 
seen, and know as we are known.’’ O, how sweet, 
and impressive, and profitable was that hour! But 
we will not seek the living among the dead. It will 
be our employ and our pleasure to “‘seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth.” 

“ He builds too low, who builds beneath the sky.” 


scene! 
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For this terrestrial garden, the departed was too 
bright and delicate a flower—‘of such is the king- 


dom of heaven.’’ She has bid adieu to earth and 


gone to heaven, which makes us willingly leave the 


one, and anxiously seek the other. 


eee ss 


WOMAN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


‘* For thou art woman—with that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come, 
Truth, beauty, love—in her adored, 
And earth’s lost Paradise restored 
In the green bower of home.” 


Yes, gentle Halleck, that is woman. Thy lines 
have stirred the spirit that is in me, and I pronounce 
a blessing on thee for these truthful words. Beauti- 
ful as true, and no less true than beautiful, is thy 
character of woman. When sin separated earth 
from heaven, and sent the seraphs to their upper 
residence, God, in his boundless pity, left us one 
angel, and that was woman. Believe me, sweet 
bard, heaven itself hath no better. 

Yes, with that word, woman, “ life’s dearest hopes 


*? ‘When long years have borne 


and memories come. 
us from the parental roof—when life goes hard with 
toil and trouble—when hope sickens, and fancy fails 
us, and the heart runs low with musing sorrow— 
when all that is within us, turning from the angry 
present, seeks its solace in the past, then, as the di- 
orama of other years brings back the pictured scene 
of joys aforetime tasted, woman, pu-e, lovely, charm- 
ing woman, is the bright centre of its revolutions, 
the sweet enchantress of the magic vision. 

There, in life’s pictured foreground, stands the vir- 
tuous one, who gave us being. In years long gone 
by, she soothed our little sorrows, kissed the fresh tear 
from our young eye-lids, replaced the happy smile and 
buoyant look upon our fallen features, taught our 
mute lips to reveal the loves and longings of the soul 
in language, distilled upon our hearts and into our 
very natures the dews of gentle virtue, sought after 
us in our wanderings, forgave our errors, and cor- 
rected the waywardness of our dispositions, and, 
when all was over, and her holy work was finished, 
she sent us into the great world with the sincerest 
prayers ever offered for our prosperity. Indeed, de- 
lightful poet, what memories are connected with the 
name of Mother! 

There, too, is that gentle spirit, who, in early life, 
when the heart was young, played, and mused, and 
frolicked with us. As life wore on, she was the first 
to ripen. When, in youth’s excessive gayely, we 
passed, or essayed to pass, the narrow Rubicon that 
divides from unlawful pleasures, there was a soft 
hand gently holding us on the side of virtue. In 


still later years, after we had laid low in dust our 
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WOMAN. 


first protectress, this being, now mature in every 
line of virtuous life and conduct, became our sec- 
ond mother, and the guardian of our earthly happi- 
ness. By none other on the wide earth were we 
then loved so purely, devoutly, fervently. But, as 
a plant of heavenly quality, she has long since been 
transferred to that radiant world, where the flowers 
of loveliest hue droop not, nor lose their bloom and 
beauty. Heaven itself, all beautiful as it is, is yet 
more beautiful for thy presence, Sister! 

Yes, truthful poet, life’s dearest hopes, not less 
than its‘memories, are blent in woman. In the life 
of every man there is an hour of pining loneliness. 
In the midst of the giddy multitude, he feels forsa- 
ken. Far from the sweet scenes and soft charities 
of early home, nay, in the very soul and centre of 
this primeval paradise, the heart has its natural long- 
ings—longings which Paradise itself could not wholly 

It is man’s nature seeking for its counter- 
Without it man is an unfinished being. His 


satisfy. 
part. 

soul, his very essence, and all his faculties, demand 
the influence of gentler graces blended with them. 
As the cold earth is warmed by the heavens’ sweet 
light, so man needs the smiles of woman to soften 
and develop him. With such a congenial spirit he 
cannot be lonely. His path brightens up before him. 
The darkness of the future disappears for ever. 
Though, through the long vista where his anxious 
eye is tracing out his pathway, he descries many 
dangers, he looks to his attending angel and goes on 
cheerily. ‘Though the heavens above him may grow 
dim, and storms may threaten on the far horizon, he 
fears not, so long as he has one star, which, in the 
hour of darkness, will only shine more brightly. 
And, should the threatening tempest really beat on 
him, should the lightnings flash, and the thunders 
roll, the voice of his loved one whispers, that the 
storm cannot last for ever, and on its retiring bosom, 
black with its wrath suspended, she paints to his ad- 
miration the bow of promise. All life, all nature 
has taught thee this; and thou knowest, my Halleck, 
friend of the classics, that Iris, the only faultless 
creation of ancient genius, the golden-winged mes- 
senger of the gods in their kindlier feelings, was 
only the purest and loveliest of women. But never, 
from the time when the Thunderer first darkened 
the firmament with his anger, has been seen, O man, 
a more radiant circle than that drawn around thy 
future prospects by the one thou lovest. The Wife, 


$ believe me, is the hope-giving Iris of thy days of 


cloud and tempest. 

Yes, earth’s lost Paradise is restored “in the green 
bower of home.”’ Here is thy little cottage. It is 
covered all over with vines, and shaded by a green 
grove of trees and ornamental bushes. Thy garden 
walks are clean, and wide, and beautiful. The sweet 
lawn before thy cot is tastefully set out; the roads 
and alleys through it are cool and airy; and all things 
around thee wear a familiar, quiet, rural aspect. 
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Taste 
The spirit of the age—a spirit 


Within thy dwelling thou hast every comfort. 
and neatness reign. 
of intellectual progress—has left its impress on all 
The mighty dead, through their works, 
speak to those that share life with thee. 


within. 
Virtue and 
religion are honored within thy peaceful walls. The 
voices of melodious song occasionally rise and swell, 
rolling a flood of joyous harmony throughout 
“The green bower of home!” 

Need I say the wife, the mother, the angel of this 
lower world, is there? But, hark! the bell is peal- 
ing a sad note of woe. Sighs come sweeping on 
the sounding breeze. The angel has returned to 
heaven; and now, poor man, home is no more home 
to thee. The 
vines, and shrubs, and trees, and garden walks, 


Thy cottage, it is true, remains. 
and shaded avenues, are there. Intelligence yet 
shines from the pages of the great and good. The 
piano, that instrument of seraphic tones, both of 
soft and strong, yet holds its place. But, alas! 
the hand is gone that touched its strings—the voice 
is gone that summoned the very muses to listen 
to its strains—the spirit has fled that gave life, and 
being, and rapture to all this happy scene. The 
whole aspect of every thing around thee has faded 
Thou hast the body of thy former 
home, but the soul is gone; and thou, bereaved one, 
dost sit a mourner over all that now remains. But 
Let the resurrect- 
Let another soul be given, and 


in an hour. 


let Providence speak the word. 
ing power be felt. 
then thy former joys revive, and home, sweet home, 
smiles and blooms again. 

Then, O man, if that be woman in her excel- 
lence, should she not be always excellent? If wo- 
man be the presiding spirit of this life, should any 
thing be spared that will make her happy, intelli- 
gent, and good? Far be that heathenism from us, 
which crowds upon her only the toils and drudgery 
of life. Far be it from us, to trample her heavenly 
intellect in the dust. Far be it from every man to 
let her angelic moral qualities lie buried in neglect. 
Let her soul be fully fed, her high capacities expand- 
ed. Let all the influences of education be spent 
upon her faculties. Standing, as she does, in the 
very centre of this glorious universe, let the light of 
universal nature be concentrated into her capacious 
mind. Let religion, pure, divine, heavenly religion, 
pour its soft influences into her generous heart. 
Then give her her true position—let her stand forth 
as the model of humanity to the race, and let phi- 
losophy itself retire abashed in the presence of its 
long-sought idol, the restored image of the Good, the 


Beautiful, and True. 





Ler every one read the following lines of the 
Bard of, Avon: 


‘‘ Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high, 
’ Whilst my poor flesh sinks downward, here to die. 


Vout. VI.—39 
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SACRED MUSIC. 





BY REV. THOMAS FOX. 


* He that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Sacrep song has always held a prominent place 
in the services of the sanctuary. Like Noah’s dove, 
it has lingered around the ark of the covenant, and 
by its heaven-born notes enkindled pious emotions 
in the saints of all ages. 

When Israel fled from Egypt’s bondage, music 
was employed to give vent to the joyous feelings of 
their hearts. Their deliverance at the Red Sea was 
celebrated in holy song; and thus the remembrance 
of it was transmitted to future generations: ‘* Then 
sang Moses and all the children of Israel this song 
unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse 
and the rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

Vocal and instrumental music were introduced by 
David into the temple service of the Jews. An im- 
mense choir was organized and instructed by compe- 
tent leaders; and ample provision was made for their 
support, in order that their entire attention might be 
devoted to improvement in singing. And what a 
sublime spectacle must have been presented at the 
dedication of Solomon’s temple! ‘The sacred histo- 
rian thus speaks of it: “And the Levites which 
were the singers, all of them of Asaph, of Heman, 
of Jeduthun, with their sons and their brethren; 
being arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, and 
psalteries, and harps, stood at the east end of the 
altar, and with them a hundred and twenty priests 
sounding with trumpets. 
the trumpeters and singers were as one, to make one 
sound to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord, 


It came even to pass, as 


saying, For he is good; for his mercy endureth for 
ever: that then the house was filled with a cloud, 
even the house >f the Lord; so that the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of the cloud: for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the house of God.” 

Also at the rebuilding of the temple by Nehemiah, 
a similar scene was witnessed, (Nehemiah xii.) At 
this time the choir numbered one hundred and forty- 
eight persons. How enrapturing must have been 
the music of that day! How cheering to the long 
captivated Jew were its mellifluous notes, as they 
floated along the aisles of his cherished temple! 

A great part of the writings of the prophets was 
composed in the poetic style, and designed to be 
chanted or sung in the great congregation. Victo- 
ries over their enemies, remarkable interpositions of 
Providence, and a variety of great topics, were al- 
ways commemorated in poetry. But especially 
was the coming Messiah the theme of their song. 
Jesus is the soul of music, the universe is the grand 
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orchestra, and all created things are the musicians. 
To Adam was given the key-note—angels were 
Patriarchs, seers, 
None 


permitted to touch the octave. 
and prophets but filled the intermediate spaces. 
of them, however, touched a sweeter note than did 
David, Israel’s favorite bard. Heaven seems to have 
appointed him chorister general for the Church mil- 
itant. By him, sacred music was more fully unfold- 
ed, and more permanently incorporated with divine 
worship. His Psalms have been a medium of praise 
for the Church in all ages; and like the green wa- 
ving pine amid the faded forest, these heaven-inspired 
hymns have stood in all their original beauty and 
grandeur, the wonder and admiration of the world. 

But it was their theme that gave them majesty and 
It was this theme of undying interest that 
Music belongs 


glory. 
gave to each note a certain sound. 
to Jesus. It isa kind of sacrilege to devote it chiefly 
to aught else. No wonder, then, that such unutter- 
able sweetness gushed from David’s harp—no won- 
der that listening angels were so frequently attracted 
earthward by Judah’s minstrels. 

Singing was incorporated by the Savior himself 
into the Christian worship. The solemnly interest- 
ing meeting at which the eucharistic feast was insti- 
tuted, was concluded by this delightful exercise: 
“ And when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.’’ It is also recognized by 
the apostle Paul as forming a part of divine worship: 
“Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
hearts to the Lord.’? Accordingly, with a very few 
exceptions, it has been adopted by all Christian 
Churches as an essential part of their religious ser- 
vices. 

Having thus briefly sketched the history of sacred 
song, we may contemplate some of its advantages. 


Man 
He contains within him a 


Singing tends to the preservation of health. 
is singularly constituted. 
complete musical apparatus. ‘This instrument is 
termed the larynx, and is composed of five elastic 
cartilages, joined together by projections, and se- 
curely bound by ligaments or cords. These carti- 
lages are moved by seven pairs of muscles, which, 
acting separately in pairs or in combination with 
the whole, are capable of producing sixteen thousand 
different sounds.’’? ‘These muscles, however, though 
possessing such wondrous power, are but a few of 


Oth- 


the active agencies in the production of voice. 


er cartilages or ligaments are employed as antago- | 


nists and directors, which, when co-operating with 
those already mentioned, are susceptible of an im- 
mense number of changes. The Jungs act as a bel- 
By 
singing, all this complicated machinery is brought into 
motion. 


lows in propelling air through this instrument. 


[ts various parts—its cells, cartilages, liga- 
ments, muscles, and pipes, are all properly exercised. 
Thus disease is prevented, and a healthy action given 
to the whole system. 
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MUSIC. 


It harmonizes the 
feelings of the heart, smooths the asperities of our 


Singing improves the mind. 


nature, and opens to us new avenues of pleasure. 
Saul is not the only one who has been moved and 
melted by the power of song. Surrounded as man 
is by the perplexing scenes of life, he needs some- 
thing to soothe his sorrows and calm his passions, 
some guiding power to enter his soul, ride upon the 
tempest, and cast oil upon the troubled waters. 
Music has been given by our Creator for this pur- 
pose. It possesses a secret power that defies descrip- 
tion. By its melting, moving strains, it reaches ev- 
ery fibre of the soul; and, like the gentle dew of 
evening falling upon the mown grass, it pervades 
and harmonizes the whole. The Jesuits, it is said, 
never sing—befitting description of those engaged 
in deeds of darkness. Truthfully may they be pro- 
nounced “ fit for stratagems, and spoils, and death.” 
Music’s wolian strains would grate harsh discord 
upon their relentless hearts. 

New sources of pleasure are opened to us by song. 
It leads us up on old Parnassus, and with its wand 
bids the waters flow. Orpheus touches his lyre, and 
all nature is charmed. Delighted, we listen to the 
music of the spheres, as they ‘‘in solemn silence all 
move round this dark terrestrial ball,’’ 

“ For ever singing, as they shine, 
‘ The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 
Rocks, hills, brooks, and vales, all join in sympho- 
nies of song. 

Music helps the soul to praise God. This is its great 
advantage—this is its chief excellence; and this should 
By singing, divine truth is 
more deeply engraven upon the mind. ‘Let me write 
*? said one, “and I care not 
And who does not feel the force 
Who has forgotten the simple truths 
conveyed in rhyme by a mother’s voice? Or who 
does not remember the little sonnets, with which he 
Who 
can tell how many an angry feeling has been sup- 
pressed by the remembrance of those nursery lines 


of Dr. Watts’, beginning, 


be its chief employment. 


the ballads for a nation, 
who make its laws.’’ 
of this remark? 


made the forests ring in his school-boy days? 


“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite!” 
and how many spurs have been given to industry 
by the well known lines: 
** How doth the little busy bee 
Improve the shining hour!” 
How effectually, too, has vice been cultivated in the 
juvenile mind by this means! Moral poison, covered 
up in song, has often spread its venom through the 
soul. 
tion in colors deep, and dark, and lasting. 
portant, then, that this powerful agency for weal or 
woe be rightly employed; that, in the mothers’s lul- 
laby, in the nursery rhymes, and in youthful son- 
nets, sentiments of virtue should be inculcated! 
But that this advantage be secured, distinctness of 
enunciation in singing should be observed. As this 


Impurity has been traced upon the imagina- 
How im- 
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2 
part of divine worship is generally conducted, one ; 
important end is entirely lost—that of impressing } 


truth upon the mind. Sense is lost in sound. 
Our beautiful hymns are full of rich and varied 
sentiment. 


Doctrines, precepts, promises, invita- 


tions, and warnings, all drawn from the fountain of } 


inspiration, are here clearly set forth. And while 
the soul is melted by the melody of the tune, by a 
distinct articulation of the words used, like an im- 
pression made upon soft wax, may the truth be riv- 
eted in the mind. This, indeed, has often been the 
case. An esteemed layman of our Church, in this 
state, dates his conviction and conversion from sing- 
ing the hymn commencing, 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 

Who can tell the power of music upon the soul! 

What appropriate descriptions, too, of Jehovah’s 
character are here presented! His power, and wis- 
dom, and goodness, in the works of creation, are 
sketched by an inimitable hand. But especially is 
redemption’s plan delineated as it could be only by 
those who had caught inspiration at the cross. ‘These 
moral images of beauty, of sublimity, and of gran- 
deur, may, by song, be enthroned in the image- 
house of the soul, and thus exert a transforming in- 


fluence over the whole man. 


Harmonious singing throws an unearthly sweetness ‘ 


around the sanctuary of God. “One thing,” said 


David, ‘‘have I desired of the Lord, and that will I 
seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of 
the Lord, and to inquire in his temple.’’ 
temple would he exclude singing? Dwells 
beauty in holy song? Hear him again: “O, sing 
unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the Lord all 


From this 
not 


the earth. O, worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.’”? What visions of beauty passed before 
the Psalmist’s mind, while meditating upon this 
theme! In imagination he beheld a universe wrapt 
in adoring praise. Man is the only dissonant being. 
With heavenly ardor, the “sweet singer of Israel’”’ 
endeavors to move his ungrateful species. He pants 
to witness all that hath breath praising the Lord. 
And the performance of this exercise should not 
be regarded as a mere mechanical part of divine wor- 
ship. Why is it that less seriousness, or less piety, 
is considered requisite in singing than in praying? 
Is not the language used in the one as lofty and as 
sacred as that employed in the other? Indeed, a 
large share of our hymns are the most solemn invo- 


cations to Deity. How dare worms of earth thus 


trifle with the sacred name and attributes of their ° 


Maker! 
do not mean what they sing.”’ 
engage in prayer, and then offer as an excuse for 
trifling and levity, that they were in jest, 
The Churches are faulty in this respect. 
of their most pious and devoted members imagine 


Nor will it avail as an excuse, that “ they 
As well might they 


Many 
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that they have nothing to do with the singing. This 
they leave for others to perform. Hence it is that 
so many difficulties originate among singers. Says 
a certain writer: “The enemy of souls, if he can 
preach and pray, cannot sing. Nothing, therefore, 
he so much dreads, as harmony, either of voice or 
feeling, among a company of singers; and if a choir 
have no higher motives in singing than to amuse 
themselves and hearers, depend upon it, some false 
reasoning will be presented to excite jealousies and 
animosities among them. Even the most frivolous 
circumstances, such as the good sense of the indi- 
vidual is ashamed to relate, will be exaggerated into 
tremendous abuses.”’ 

We trust the time is not far distant, when a uni- 
ted and vigorous action will be taken on this subject. 
How delightful to witness a whole Church singing 
with the spirit and with the understanding also, ma- 
king one sound to be heard in praising the Lord! 

Sacred singing excites and gives vent to the emo- 
tions of pious hearts. There are fountains of song 
in the human soul. Like latent fire in the steel, 
they wait some exciting cause. Music alone can 
touch and call them forth. 
fact. 


This is an acknowledged 
Hence, all nations have used this powerful 
agency in exciting the emotions. 
indispensable in military operations. 


It is considered 
Under its pow- 
er the warrior rushes to the battle field, and amid its 
pealing notes, dreams of victory. Music perverted, 
But few 


could be urged to meet their fellows in deadly strife, 


has lent to war half its tinseled charms. 


on the mercenary battle field, were they not bound 
by music’s spell. 

Nor should it be less efficient in its appropriate 
work—in marshaling the sacramental hosts of God’s 
elect for moral conflict. By its varied notes, every 
feeling of the heart can be revealed. It hasa cadence 
for every chord of the soul. By it the lethargic may 
be aroused, the desponding revived, and the cheerful 
gladdened. Often on its wings has incense sweet as- 
cended the holy hill of Zion. And often, too, in an- 
swer to song, has the cloud of mercy, dripping with 
the dews of heaven, rested upon an earthly Bethel. 

Singing tends to fit us for heaven. Music is not a 
stranger there. No songless being dwells in that 
bright world. Angels have their songs. Cheru- 
bim and seraphim with each other vie in holy mel- 
ody, while redeemed immortals wake higher notes 
of a sweeter tune: “Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever.’”? The music of 
heaven—how indescribably grand!—how inconceiv- 
ably sublime! What songsters!—angels, those morn- 
ing stars and first-born sons of light that serenaded 
earth when first she ploughed the ethereal wave— 
spirits of just men made perfect, clothed in all the 
habiliments of immortality, and 


“ Sweeping harps of wondrous song, 
With glory on their brow.” 
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What themes of song !—creation, redemption, resur- 
rection, glory, immortality, eternal life, heaven for 
their temple, Jesus for their leader, salvation for their 
song, and eternity for their stay! Halleluiah, the 


Lord God omnipotent reigneth! 


A SHORT CRITICISM. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


THERE is no finer specimen of English poetry, 
than the celebrated lyric of Rev. Charles Wolfe, on 
the Sir John died in 
Spain, and was hastily buried at night. Before the 
services were completed, the army of Napoleon ap- 


burial of Sir John Moore. 


proached, and the sad mourners were obliged to take 
refuge on the sea. For the benefit of our young 
rhymers, and particularly because the poem itself 
has been very generally misprinted, and badly man- 
gled in many of the thousand and one publications 
of the day, I offer it as it fell mournfully from the 
poet’s own pen. 
“ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note 
As his corse to the rampart we burried; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly—at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head 
And we far away on the billow! 


, 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 

But little he’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory: 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory !” 

By studying carefully this poem, the young reader 
will perceive every species of excellence that can 
form any part of the most perfect specimen of lyric 
verse. Read it, then, my young friend, read it a 
hundred and fifty times, and you may yourself be- 
come a rival to the now unrivaled bard. 


A SHORT CRITICISM.—XAVIER’S ODE. 
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XAVIER’S ODE. 
















































BY WILLIAM L. CALLENDER. 


Tue following beautiful Latin ode is said to have been writ- 
ten by Francisco Xavier, Roman Catholic missionary to In- 
dia several centuries ago: 

O Deus! ego amo te, 

Nec amo te ut saives me, 
Aut quia non amantes te 
/Eterne punis igne. 

Tu, tu, mi Jesu, totum me 
Amplexus es in cruce; 
Tulisti clavos, lanceam, 
Multamque ignominiam, 
Innumeros dolores, 
Sudores et angores, 

Ac mortem—et hc propter me— 
Ac pro me peccatore. 


Cur agitur non amem te 
O Jesu amantissime? 
Non ut in celo salves me, 
Aut ne eternum damnes me, 
Nee preemii ullius spe; 
Sed sicut tu amasti me, 
Sic amo et amabo te. 
Solum quia rex meus es, 
Solum quia Deus es. 

Amen. 

The following translation is algost strictly literal; and, 
while it falls far below the beauty of the original, will convey 
the pious sentiment, and some idea of the style, to the English 
reader: 

God, I yield my love to thee; 
Not because thou savest me, 
Nor that they who love thee not, 
Shall endure thy vengeance hot. 


Thou, my Jesus, on the tree, 

To thy bosom foldedst me; 

Borest the cruel nails and lance, 
And the scorner’s haughty glance. 
Griefs unnumbered, countless pains, 
Sweat that left its bloody stains, 
Death itself, were borne by thee— 
Borne for sinners—borne for me. 


Why, then, should I not love thee, 
Who so kindly lovest me? 
Not that I may heaven attain, 
Not for fear of endless pain, 
Not that I reward may gain; 
But as thou hast loved me, 
Thus I love and will love thee. 
That my God and King thou art, 
Therefore do I yield my heart. 
Amen. 





_ 





DearTH is the road that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


THE MONOMANIACS. 


THERE is perhaps no species of mental derange- 
ment, so interesting as a matter of study, or so use- 
ful in displaying the natural workings of the mind, 
as that commonly called monomania. It consists of 
a firm persuasion of the truth of some mere fancy, 
which the victim pursues as if it were the most un- 
doubted reality. It matters not how extravagant, or 
impossible, or even impious, the ruling notion may 
be, the deluded maniac adheres to it with the perti- 
nacity of a devotee; and wherever he turns, or on 
whatever he may be employed, it fastens upon him 
like a perfect conviction, and of mysterious import. 

The fancy may grow out of any and every possi- 
Sometimes it is literary, and shows it- 
At 
another time it is altogether political, exhibiting 


ble subject. 
self in many an airy shape and wild creation. 


strange and fantastic fictions of an imaginary states- 
man. A few cases of philosophical madness are on 
record; and we are indebted to them for some abun- 
dantly romantic speculations. But religious mania, 
altogether the most common, is certainly the most 


interesting and instructive form of dementation. 


When alienation of mind takes a literary turn, it : 


is more amusing than hurtful. It seems, indeed, 
sometimes to bring with it a positive enjoyment. 
The simple enthusiast, full to the brim of some gor- 
geous idea, and always excessively confident of his 
mental powers, dreams of splendid literary victories, 
either won, or to be won, by his single genius. If 
naturally poetical, he finds not the slightes. difficulty 
in working out a complete regeneration of all learn- 
ing, and that in a few years, by some overwhelming 
demonstration of his unaided prowess. It is said 
that the poet Shelly, and a few of his young infidel 
companions in England, were possessed of reveries 
of this character, and actually undertook the reno- 
vation of the race by the publication of a periodical 
newspaper! 

Political monomania has generally a graver aspect. 
The principles of human government lie quite deep 
and recondite. It requires a mind of more than or- 
dinary strength and boldness to venture upon this 
species of insanity. Exceptions will not invalidate 
the rule, founded, as it is, upon the best historical 
The 
persons suffering under this form of the malady may 


testimony, and upon every day’s observation. 


not always be reckoned among the great men of 
their community; but, when adequately known, 
there is generally found in them some indications of 
extraordinary mental abilities. There is frequently 
a sincerity of conduct, and a breadth of intellectual 


vision, in these fanciful neighborhood statesmen, 
which, cured of all eccentricity, would throw a real 
splendor upon courts and cabinets. 


An acquaintance 
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of my own, now an acknowledged maniac, but 
once the actual chief magistrate of an American re- 
public, in the paroxysms of his disorder, has for 
many years been exciting the mirth of his friends 
and visitors, by presenting schemes of national ad- 
vancement, now seriously contemplated by some 
of the soundest politicians of this country. Many 
and many a time, in the presence of his fireside au- 
ditory, who could scarcely restrain their laughter 
while he was speaking, has he laid the track of a 
mighty railroad through the entire length of our 
He has al- 
ways said, that he expected to live, till the mail be- 


country, and uniting the two oceans. 


tween Asia and England should pass from the mouth 
of the Columbia to New York or Boston, and Ore- 
gon itself should in part be peopled by the silk grow- 
ers of Nankin and Pekin. 


how near we have come to the accomplishment of 


No one needs to be told 


these visions; nor, if these were the only demonstra- 
tions of the old gentleman’s malady, would it harm 
some of our narrow-minded politicians to partake a 
little of the sublimity of his madness. 

But the thoughtful, cool-headed, secluded philoso- 
pher sometimes loses the just poise of his faculties. 
The occurrence, it must be admitted, is rare; buta 
case of this kind occasionally meets the eye of the 
medical reader. A genuine philosopher, devoting 
his whole time to purely intellectual investigation, 
and habitually and even professionally repressing all 
excitement of the imagination and passions, ought 
to be, as he is, less subject to every species of mania 
than other men. But, when the sage does turn ma- 
niac, he is generally a choice specimen of a madman. 

Turn your attention, my reader, to that class of 
philosophical reformers, who, ravished of their rea- 
son by some favorite scheme of human improvement, 
have sought to overturn the settled policy of the 
world, and every thing connected with it, by their 
single and perhaps singular efforts. In some coun- 
try town, it may be in a city, lives some secluded, 
book-loving, speculative, busybody of a thinker. 
From morning till night he spends his time in deep, 
anxious, never-ceasing study. Other men have their 
pleasures, but he has his work. Whether at home, 
or abroad, in doors or out, his mind is lost in pro- 
found meditation. If you meet him on the street, 
his head is cast down in contemplation; his eye is 
sunken and vacant; and he takes no notice of any 
In the social cir- 


If 


you ask him a question, his answer comes so late, 


thing that happens to be passing. 
cle, he is the most uninteresting person present. 


that you have utterly forgotten what you inquired 
about, and are compelled to ask him his meaning. 
Perhaps, like Sir Isaac Newton, at the great liter- 
ary levee, he takes out his pipe—for philosophers 
are sometimes smokers—and unconsciously puffs it 
amidst the array of splendor and beauty around 
him; and, possibly, as the great astronomer is known 
to have done, he picks up the delicate little finger of 
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the fair lady sitting nearest to him, and with it 
pokes down the ascending cone of white ashes, 
thrown up by the active little voleano of his pipe- 
bowl. 

This order of men are characteristically very ab- 
It is with them that those cases of 
this amusing first step to insanity, which have de- 


sent-minded. 


lighted us so often in the newspapers, most fre- 
quently happen. None but a philosopher could ever 
have thought of putting his drenched umbrella care- 
fully and snugly into bed, and spreading himself out 
in the entry; or, at a wedding, handing his tea-cup 


to the gay heroine of the evening, and most bash- 


fully printing a light kiss upon the lip or forehead of 3 


the brown waiter; or, what is still better, giving his 
little dog the full and peaceable possession of his 
bed-room, and turning himself out doors, and sitting 


— 


All 


such achievements require the profoundest and most 


patiently on the stone door-step till morning. 


absorbing meditation. 

It is easy to trace the progress of such minds to 
their several species of monomania. ‘They get a 
certain idea into their head, and they will not believe 
the clearest evidence of their senses. ‘The man sit- 
ting on the door-step, though, perhaps, somewhat 
annoyed by the dews or damps of the season, was, 
without doubt, very honest in persevering, regarding 
the little inconveniences of his position as the un- 
foreseen but unimportant accidents of his theory. 

On what other principle of interpretation can we 
expound the conduct of some raving reformers of 
our day? Here a flippant Frenchman—it is not 
customary to prefix the name to a portrait—con- 
ceives the idea of breaking up all the established re- 
lations of society, and founding a new order of 
things upon the ruins. He plants himself on the 
doctrine of human liberty, the darling word of ev- 
ery language, and the darling object of every peo- 
ple. Assuming that all restriction is an evil, he 
severs every tie that binds us, whether of nature, 
law, or custom, and gives a loose reign to every pas- 
sion. He is particularly jealous of the domestic re- 
lations, thinks that the marriage union is a mere 
phantom, and that families are small aristocracies, 
full of selfishness, and inimical to the best good of 
man. They are little inclosures on the broad field 
of humanity, narrow in their dimensions, where 
nothing but the weeds of human nature are to be 
met with, without a single plant to sustain their 
claim to utility. These he would sweep down at a 
stroke. He would have man as free as his four-foot- 
ed brother of the forest, wandering at will over the 
wide area that surrounds him. Mankind would then 
be one great family; the social affections would be 
expanded to their proper limits; there would then be 
no particular likes and dislikes to disturb the general 
harmony, from the fact that no one could tell who 


All would 
be related, and all would be alike loved and loving. 


might or might not be his nearest relative. 


a 
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It would seem, from first sight, that all the world 
It is 
an attempt to render licentiousness a universal busi- 


would be equally satisfied with this picture. 
ness. And do you believe that any sane man can 
seriously make it? Can any sound mind cherish 
the conclusion, that it would be an improvement 
upon the past, to bring man down to a level with 
the mere animal creation? But what is the strong- 
est evidence of dementation, the author, or rather 
restorer of this philosophized system of iniquity, 
really dreams of ultimate, universal success! And, 
indeed, there are designing men and simpletons 
enough in every country, to render almost any 
scheme of wickedness for a little time noticeable. 
But Justice, though lame-footed and slow, in general 
terribly avenges insulted virtue. No one need fear 
that Christianity, and the Bible, and human gov- 
ernment, and the laws of human nature, and the 
groundwork of our mental and physical constitu- 
tion, are in any danger from the fanatic little 
Frenchman. ‘The world will move on in its order, 
when Fourter and his worshipers are no more. 

That species of monomania which arises from the 
disorder of the religious sentiments, I have said, is, 
It will not be 


necessary to go into a disquisition upon this subject. 


of all, most. singular and interesting. 


We all know that every part of man, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, is liable to derangement. Nor is 
it any disparagement to religion, any more than to 
other subjects, that, to the soundest mind, it may 
become the occasion of decided aberration. 

A most singular instance of religious monomania 
occurred, many years ago, in the neighborhood of 
the place where I was then residing. A young gen- 
tleman by the name of Smith, of strong natural 
sense and good education, had been a believer in the 
old fashioned doctrine of decrees. His parents had 
been very rigid in family discipline, and had put their 
Puritanic impress upon their children. There was a 
staidness in the general character of Mr. Smith al- 
But, with all his 


previous education, he had for years been gradually 


most as natural to him as his life. 


declining into a skeptical way of thinking, and finally 
became an open disbeliever in evangelical religion. 
In the spring of a certain year, now long since 
numbered with the past, he began to attend upon 
the ministry of a very eloquent Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, whose great talent lay in a capacity to rouse 
the attention of the skeptical and thoughtless. A 
considerable religious excitement had sprung up 
under his preaching, and, among many others, Mr. 
Smith finally became decidedly attentive. Soon the 
doors of the Church were opened, and a large num- 
ber of young disciples were added to its communion. 
When the day and the hour arrived for the interest- 
ing ceremony of initiation, all eyes were turned 
upon our young hero. All supposed he would be 
the first to rise and offer himself before the altar; 


and all sat waiting for his example. But he was 
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evidently in a profound study. His head was cast 
down upon his breast, and he 
scious of what was transpiring, 


another country. 


The day passed off, and Mr. Smith returned to his 3 


occupations. He seemed by degrees to settle down 
into his original feelings, until no concern appeared 
in him for the things of religion. 
fered his hand to a blooming young beauty of a 
neighboring village, and was accepted. ‘To the as- 
tonishment of his relatives, he immediately settled 
in business as a cooper. Though, by his education 
and talents, capable of a much more fashionable 
employment, and perhaps instigated to more ambi- 
tious views by his high-spirited companion, he was 
accustomed to console both her and himself by the 
remark, that honesty and industry, in whatever em- 
ployment, never fails to be rewarded. But there was 
evidently a strange revolution beginning in his mind. 

A deep, unchangeable melancholy gradually set- 
tled upon his features. His eye lost its brightness, 
and seemed to be incessantly introverted, as if the 
world within him had more attractions for his vision 
than all the glory and splendor of the outward uni- 
verse. He would spend whole nights in reading the 
sacred Scriptures. Sometimes he would spend two 
or three days together, without food or sleep, in an 
adjacent forest. When he did keep his house, he 
would frequently rouse the family, and set all hands 
to searching for some unknown intruder upon his 
premises and quiet. 

Soon that intruder was named and featured—the 
one idea of the mind having at length acquired a 
reality of existence and terror. He described him as 
an old, shabby, sinful looking man, with a long 
grizzly beard, the eye of a snake, and, in his whole 
aspect, burnt and withered as if by the action of in- 
tense heat. This frightful figure, my poor friend 
declared, was no less a personage than the devil, 
who, he said, was frequently attended by a troop of 
imps, invisible to all eyes but his own. 

The purpose of these infernal visitations was the 
destruction of the deluded victim. His fate, he said, 
had long since been decreed in heaven. His name 
had been for ever erased from the book of life, or, 
rather, it never had been written there. It was his 
doom to dwell in eternal fire. 
for which he was created; and the adversary had 
come to torment him before his time. He had read 
the Scriptures through and through, but found no 


Though, on all 


This was the destiny 


ray of hope to dawn upon his soul. 
other subjects, as rational and sensible as ever, no 
possible efforts could convince Mr. Smith that the 
good Being had any mercy or forgiveness for him. 
One morning, about two years after his marriage, 
he invited his wife, and a few family friends, happen- 
ing to be at his house, to go with him to his work- 
shop. “There,’’ said he, with much emphasis and 
spirit, as they ranged themselves round the speaker, 


as if he had been in ¢ 


He at length of- ° 
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appeared as uncon- < 
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; “there I have him at last. He has haunted me long 


enough; but he wil! trouble me no longer. You see 
that big hogshead: you see it is hooped from chime 
to chime with hickory saplings. Every stave is of 


live oak, as tough as lignum-vite. There he is—the 


> devil, my enemy: when he gets out of that he will 


know it.’’ 

Sure enough, it would have been as difficult for 
Bounivard to have escaped the castle of Chillon, as 
for any being but the most subtil of spirits to have 
broken that wooden prison. Every inch of the out- 
side was hooped in the strongest possible manner. 

Proceeding to a smith’s shop, the maniac procured 
a huge chain, one end of which terminated in a heavy 
ring, the other with a triple spike. Fastening the 
spike firmly into the side of the big cask, he con- 
veyed it into his back-yard, and secured it to its 
place by driving through the ring a strong stake sev- 
eral feet into the ground. From that hour he was a 
happy, if notasensible man. He used seriously and 
yet joyfully to say, that, though he had not put his 
last enemy under his feet, he had got him into a bar- 
rel, which answered his purposes just as well! 

Soon after this occurrence, I traveled eastward, 
and took up my residence in New England; and 
from that day I have heard nothing of the history of 
my unfortunate friend. Whether the barrel still re- 
mains in his yard, [ am not prepared to affirm; but, 
from what observations I have been able to make 
of some passing events, I should conjecture that the 
prisoner had, by some means, effected his escape. 

These cases of religious monomania, when prop- 
erly classified and studied, will throw new light upon 
the philosophy of mind. 
completely the faculties will become deranged on 


It is most singular how 


one subject, when, on every other, they remain 
healthy and sound. By long study upon any great 
topic, or intense excitement on any particular doc- 
trine, the mind unfits itself for all rational judg- 
The 
very devotedness of the saint may become his bane. 


ments in connection with the darling theme. 


The hobby is soon the nightmare, both to his sleep- 
ing and waking dreams. The monk in his convent, 
or the anchoret in his cave, by narrow views, no 
reading, and unmeaning prayer, may prepare him- 
self to become the foolish Stylite, or pillar saint, of 
The Christian should have no religious 
No one doctrine, or precept in religion, 
Chris- 


It is as 


his age. 
hobbies. 
should take exclusive possession of his soul. 
tianity is a grand and glorious system. 
broad, and as beautiful, and as various, and yet as 
harmonious as the great universe of worlds. The 
eye of faith should be accustomed to range round 
the whole. Whoever singles him out a star, or even 
a sun, to gaze at, irrespectively of all the other ex- 
hibitions of sublimity and glory around him, will 
not only be a narrow Christian, but a useless man. 
The very intensity and singleness of his vision will 
eventually make him blind. 
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A few years ago, in one of the New England 
states, and within the bounds of the conference to 
which I then belonged, there lived a very pious mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose fancy 
sometimes played strange freaks with his judgment. 
He was remarkable for his reading of the Scriptures, 
for his punctuality in all his duties, but, more than 
all, for the extraordinary fervor of his devotions. 

On one occasion, this brother took it into his head, 
that the Church had lost sight entirely of the true 
pattern of piety; and that he was bound to restore, 
in his own life and conversation, the primitive model. 
In order to do so, he must make the life of Jesus 
his exemplar. He conceived it to be his business to 
repeat, in his own person, the more difficult as well 
as the less difficult transactions recorded of the Sa- 
vior. As it was necessary to begin with some one 
of them, he made fasting his first and particular 
duty. 
had made it also his hobby. 


He had proceeded but a short time before he 
At first he fasted every 
Friday. ‘Then, as the next step, he decided it to be 
an unpardonable desecration, to eat any thing on 
He had now 


In 


this manner he continued in his scale of additica, till 


the day of our Lord’s resurrection. 
two days out of seven, Fridays and Sundays. 


more than half his time was spent without taking 
nourishment; and, in a few years, he acquired an 
extraordinary power of abstemiousness. Hunger 
became his ordinary sensation; and his whole phys- 
ical being did its utmost to fit itself for this species 
of endurance. 

The time at length arrived, when, as he thought, 
he could properly undertake the miracle of absti- 
nence, on which his mind had evidently been brood- 
ing. 
up in his bed-room, and gave out to his family—for 
he was a married man—that, for forty days and 
He 


While sufficient strength 


nights, they need not expect him at the table. 
was as good as his word. 
remained, he spent his days and nights on his knees, 
praying with his customary fervor; and, when his 
body had sunk beneath the unnatural load imposed 
upon it, he kept up at least his resolution, and, so 
far as he could, his devotions, lying on his bed. 
When his condition became critical, his friends vis- 
ited him by a sort of commission, and insisted upon 
his relinquishing his undertaking. They assured 
him that he was committing the awful crime of self- 
His minister portrayed to him the future 
His 


family wept and mourned, as if for one already dead 


murder. 
and everlasting results of his dreadful folly. 


and condemned to endless ruin, around his bedside. 
But, strange it may seem, not one regret passed his 
lips; not a word of penitence did he utter; not the 
slightest impression could be made upon his deter- 
mination. He was as unyielding as iron, or ada- 
mant. After the thirtieth day, every hour was ex- 
pected to be his last. 
healthy, and somewhat fleshy man, he dwindled 


Naturally a very hardy, 
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down to a perfect skeleton. His eye stared out, and 
shone witha deathly lustre. His lip was by turns pale 
and livid, as the extremes of a dry fever and a cold 
perspiration alternately preyed upon his robust body. 

It would be impossible for me to affirm that this 


All I 


can say with certainty is, that his friends and neigh- 


man ate nothing for forty days and nights. 
bors have repeatedly so assured me. The good min- 
ister, also—a man of no common sagacity and pen- 
etration—has often reassured my faltering confi- 
dence. He has told me plainly, that it was his firm 
belief that nothing passed the poor man’s lips but 
This he drank, from the beginning of 
Perhaps it was 


cold water. 
his fever, in very large quantities. 
the water, together with the store of solid flesh, laid 
aside for emergencies, which enabled him to survive 
this of treatment. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the poor mono- 


miracle more than monkish 
maniac, for he was nothing less, most confidently 
maintained that it was the power of God which had 
carried him through, and blessed him in his deed! 
From that day on he was a very different person. 


His mind, 


His physice' strength was never restored. 
unbalanced in health, had been miserably shattered 
by this self-inflicted torture. He lived—and, for 
aught I know, lives—a worthless and a ruined man. 

Let my Christian readers take warning from these 
Let the minister regard the laws of the 


Let there be noth- 


examples. 
mind in his daily ministrations. 
ing unnatural, extravagant, or out of order, either 
in our principles or practice. Let us endeavor to live 
soberly, as well as godly, in this present evil world. 
Let all our feeling be preceded, accompanied, and 
sustained by good sound thinking. Let us discard 
Above all, let us 


Let us not be 


all partial views of our religion. 
have no private, individual hobbies. 
monks, but Christians. Let each one of us take his 
or her station in the centre of our glorious system 
of faith and practice; and let every ray, from every 
part of it, come down and be concentrated upon us. 
But I will forbear. 
are as far from these evils as I am. 
singular habit of an old-fashioned Methodist preach- 


My readers, I have no doubt, 
It is only the 


er to conclude every thing he has to say with an ex- 
hortation. I had intended to give, in this sketch, 


the history of the strangest, wildest, and most fan- 


tastic specimen of monomania that has ever fallen 


under my observation. But I have already exceeded 
my limits; and I will, therefore, reserve, for another 
opportunity, a veritable account of the Knowing 
Doctor. 





Tue poet Cowper was a great enemy to decep- 
tion. 
the true character of a lady, was not the ball-room, 


He maintained, also, that the place to learn 


but the fireside, or kitchen. 
39 


‘She is the good wo- 
man,”’ said the poet, “‘who wants not a fiddle to 
sweeten her.”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 
BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

Some ten years ago I made a scientific excursion 
to the backwoods and mountainous regions of the 
east. ‘The scenes through which I passed were alto- 
gether new to me, and afforded me much amuse- 
ment, and some little instruction. Of these scenes 
I happen to be reminded, while looking over my old 
scrap-book, in which I have, during some twenty 
years, collected a most miscellaneous lot of notes 
and scraps. I propose, therefore, partly from notes 
taken at the time, but mostly from memory, to give 
the reader, who has so kindly kept me company 
through so many miscellaneous excursions, some 
few sketches. 

AN INDIAN TOWN. 

Some twenty miles above the city of Bangor is an 
Indian village. There, on a small, but beautiful 
island of the Penobscot river, dwells the remnant of 
a powerful tribe. The Penobscots were a branch of 
the great Abenaquis, who once possessed all the east, 
and north, from the Saco to the Great Banks, and 
from the ocean to the St. Lawrence. Their lan- 
guage was said to be the finest on the American 
continent. The French, who became acquainted 
with them in early times, said, that if the beauties 
of their language were known in Europe, semina- 
ries would be erected to teach it. 
that if such beauties were found in the ancient 
Egyptian or Babylonish dialect, the learned of Eu- 
rope would be at work to display them in a variety 
of shapes, and would ascribe superior wisdom, tal- 
ents, and knowledge to the people whose idioms were 
formed with so much method and skill. This pow- 
erful people once possessed a country of more than 
one hundred thousand square miles. They now are 
limited to the few islands of the Penobscot. ‘They 
once could collect thousands of brave warriors. 


They averred 


They now number, when all at home, some six hun- 
dred souls. The early annals of New England 
abound in accounts of their fearful power and sav- 
age bravery, and the traditionary legends, yet re- 
peated by the descendants of the old settlers, are 
still more fruitful in incidents of wonderful and hair- 
breadth escapes from these wily and warlike people. 
Now they are a poor, inefficient, inoffensive, dispirit- 
ed people, who could hardly make efficient headway 
against a flock of good sized grasshoppers. 

Being delayed a few hours at Oldtown, while ar- 
rangements could be made for our departure up the 
river, I crossed over to the island, in order to see the 
town, and the people. The town I easily found, 
but the people were few of them at home, being 
gone hunting and fishing. The town consists of a 
very neat, and, indeed, handsome church, some 
twenty or thirty wooden frame buildings, much 


neater in their external appearance than those gen- 
Vou. VI.—40 
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erally found in western towns, and an untold num- 
ber of camps, or tents. These camps are built of 
plank roughly put together. The fire is in the mid- 
dle of the camp, and the smoke finds its way out 
through a hole made for the purpose over head, or 
through the cracks in the walls, or through the door, 
just as it may suit its convenience. 
log cabins. 


There are no 
This article is scarcely found in the 
east, either among the civilized or the savage. The 
people down east know nothing at all of the comfort 
of a good, neat, tidy log cabin. Poor souls, they 
even have a horror at the thought of a log cabin. 
How much there is in fashion! 

While on the island, I had the honor of an intro- 
duction to the governor of the tribe, his excellency, 
the Hon. John Neptune. I had seen a white gov- 
ernor, but never an Indian of that dignity; and, of 
course, I felt some solicitude on the matter. I 
walked along toward the mansion, with as much 
dignity as I well knew how to assume, and prepared 
myself to exhibit suitable respect and awe, on being 
ushered into his excellency’s most august presence. 
The governor’s mansion was a camp, in no way dis- 
tinguishable from the plebeian camps about it, ex- 
cept that there were more dogs to bark. The door 
consisted of a blanket hung up as a curtain over a 
space left in the wall. Through this I was ushered 
into the presence of the governor and his lady. He 
was occupying a dignified position on his chair of 
state, which consisted of the nuked floor of naked 
earth. A blazing fire was glowing hot in the very 
midst of the room, and the governor and his lady 
were enveloped in the smoke. The lady, who ap- 
peared, to say the least, to be no great beauty, was 
diligently and honorably employed in such household 
affairs as must always be attended to even by gov- 
ernors’ ladies, especially when they have to be their 
own help. I really entertained a much higher opin- 
ion of this lady, for seeing her thus diligently em- 
ployed; and I made up my mind, at the time, that 
her honorable industry might, in the opinion of the 
governor, be a redeeming trait in her character, and 
probably make up for the unquestionable lack of 
beauty. 

The old governor was quite intelligent and com- 
municative. I remained with him as long as I could 
stand the smoke; and when I could stand it no long- 
er, I made as hasty an exit, as a due regard for po- 
liteness and the curtained door would admit, and 
rushed out into the open air. Welcome, the open 
! JI hate confinement, either in the smoke of 
For amusement and pleasure 


air 
camps or of cities. 
you may keep your cities, and your towns, and 
your villages to yourselves. Give me the plain open 
country, the prairie, the woodland, the mountain. 
For a place to worship God, keep your close crowd- 
ed churches; but give me the grove—God’s first and 
most magnificent temple. For a study, keep your 
nice little room; but give me the shade of this old 





beech, with the sunshine all around, and the gentle 
southwest fanning my cheek. 
heaven, how it cools the fevered head, calms the 
troubled heart, and soothes the agitated spirit! 

As soon as I had well cleared his excellency’s 
threshold, and taken a few deep, delicious draughts 
of pure air, to expel the smoke from my lungs, and 


to revivify my blood, I started for a ramble over the } 


island. I soon came to the grave-yard—a place I 
never shun; for it always suggests holy thoughts, and 
reverential sentiments. This Indian burial-place is 


It 


is situated in a lovely rural spot, on a gentle hill, 


one of the neatest cemeteries I have ever seen. 


commanding a fine view of the entire village, and 
the two branches of the river flowing by the island. 
It was inclosed by a neat and substantial fence, laid 
off in small lots, and ornamented with trees, shrub- 
bery, and flowers; some planied by human hand, and 
others suffered to grow as nature planted them. 
the head of each grave was a small wooden cross; 


some plain, and others tastefully carved and painted. | 


Many of the graves were provided with a small box, 
shaped like the roof of ahouse. In pleasant weather 
this was laid aside, that the warm sunshine might fall 
on the grave, and the gentle summer wind might 
breathe over it, and the wild flowers might bloom 


on it. But when the rough storms swept down from 
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The open air of ; 


> scot. 


At | 


the neighboring mountains, and the deep snows fell, ° 


and wild winter reigned, then the poor bereaved In- 
dian went and placed the covering over the grave of 
his lost and lovely one, as if he would protect the dead 
from the wintry winds and pelting storm. 
seemed an affecting exhibition of human affection. 
I never could find it in my heart to censure those 
who may seem to carry their veneration for the dead 
too far. Their philosophy may be at fault, and, by 
the censorious, even their religion may be impeached; 
yet their hearts will be found in the right place. 
There were, in this Indian burial-place, no monu- 
ments of marble, or of granite; but there were at 


nearly all the graves wooden slabs, so neatly painted } 


as to resemble, at a short distance, white marble. 
From one of these I copied the following inscription: 
‘*Sosepmali onemun 
Iral Hassun 
ke sikatnet, 18, 
Ahtozi Me chine, Dec. 
28, 1833, chipatok, oikel 
Tamtanial, 
iho hakisitankon oizi 
Al polsosepal elasun 
Zitpan.’’ 
I could not translate the inscription, as I know noth- 
ing of the language. I left the burying-place, and 
soon after the island, with subdued feelings, and sad 
reflections. [had seen the descendants of the mighty 
people, that once possessed my native state, thus 
reduced to a few hundreds, limited in their range 
to a few islands in a wild river, and growing less in 


To me it 
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numbers and in importance every year. But thus 
goes the world. Change follows change, revolution 
sweeps after revolution, and death follows behind to 
finish the work with us all. 

But we must leave our Indian village, and our re- 
flections with it, and proceed. 

THE JOURNEY. 

Our company had to make a journey of some 
hundreds of miles to the head waters of the Penob- 
There were no roads, and of course no means 
of travel nor transportation, but by the river. An 
eastern forest is a very different thing from a west- 
You cannot drive a wagon through the 
woods, as you can in many parts of the west. You 
The woods are 


ern one. 


cannot even get along horseback. 
encumbered with fallen trees, and small undergrowth 
bushes, and immense piles of rock, so as to render 
The 
making of a new road through an eastern forest is a 
The innumerable bowlders of rock 


the country impassable, until a road is made. 


Herculean task. 
that lie scattered all over the country, must be dug 
out of the soil, and rolled out of the road. Rocks 
enough are generally removed from the road to build 
a wall on each side, from one foot to two feet high. 
But 
when an eastern road is once made, it stays made. 


It must then be graded before it is passable. 


It is M’Adamized by nature. 

Our journey lay through an unsettled wilderness. 
Settlements in the east are not made as in the west. 
The territory of the state of Maine is about as large 
as that of Indiana, and the population is nearly as 
great. But not one-third of the state is settled. 
The people begin on the sea-shore, and clear up all 
as they go. In the most thinly settled parts there is 
a family to every one hundred acres of land. There 
is, therefore, a well-defined line of demarkation be- 
tween the cultivated and the wild country. When 
you once leave the settlements on the frontiers, you 
are in the unbroken wilderness, and you may find 
no more signs of human habitation till you reach 
the Arctic ocean. We therefore had to take with 
us all necessary provisions for an absence of some 
Ourselves and baggage had to be pushed up 
a rough, rocky river, in batteaux and canoes. The 
batteau is about twenty feet long, and three or four 
feet wide in the middle, while the extremities taper 
to a point, and turn up, much like the old peaked- 
toed shoe worn by our great grandmothers. It is 
made of plank, as light as possible; for it must often 
be carried by the boatmen around the falls, which 
It has a flat bot- 
tom, so as easily to slide over the rocks in shallow 
water. The canoe is made of the bark of the white 
birch. It is round as the tree from which the bark 
was taken, and, like the batteau, peaked at both 


weeks. 


frequently occur on the river. 


ends. It is about fifteen feet long, and two feet 
wide. It isso light that a man can carry it on his 
head. In these frail vessels we first packed our 
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instruments, and then we packed in ourselves, sit- 
ting much in the manner of the Indian governor, 
flat on the floor. To sit in any other more dignified 
or comfortable manner, would manifestly endanger 
the stability of our position. To manage the bat- 
teau requires two skillful, athletic men. One stands 
on the prow, and the other in the stern. Each has 
a long pole with a spike in the end. This is called a 
setting pole. Keeping time with their poles, they 
thrust them against the rocks, or on the bottom of the 
river, and, pushing with great force, urge the boat 
rapidly up against the current. The canoe is man- 
aged in a similar way, only it requires but one to 
work it. Our boatmen on the batteau were skillful, 
careful hands, well acquainted with the river, and 
every way qualified for their business; but they were 
addicted to the most horrid profanity of language. 
I did not before know that the English language 
If 


our army in Mexico swore as bad as did our Penob- 


could be tortured into such outrageous oaths. 


scot boatmen, it is not at all strange that the Mexi- 
can general, Ampudia, wished to learn how to swear 
so too, thinking, as it would appear, that the victory 
of our army was owing to the big oaths sworn by 
the officers at the men. Finding every means of 
correction ineffectual, I chose to go in the canoe 
which was managed by an Indian; for though he 
swore, as well as the white men, yet he swore in 
Indian, and it did not sound so bad as in English. 
: A HUNTOMANIAC. 

There was in our company a very queer genius. 
He was a young man of good education, well skilled 
in chemistry, and an excellent mineralogist. He was 
plain and frank in his manners, always speaking just 
what he thought, and always taking the opposite side 
in debate, no matter what the question was, or by 
whom it was started. But his great peculiarity was 

a mania for hunting and fishing. The river abound- 
ed in a splendid species of trout, especially about the 
‘falls and deep holes of the rocks. When we hap- 
pened on one of these fishing grounds, it was impos- 
sible to get our sportsman along. He would fish, 
and fish, and fish, merely for the sake of fishing, 
thus delaying the expedition at the imminent risk of 
On one occasion he wandered 
off from the river, up a dreary mountain, after game. 


Here he lost his way, and had to lie out all night, 


approaching winter. 


under the shelter of an old tree. He was perfectly 


reckless of personal danger. If he saw a squirrel, 
he would leap out of the boat with his gun, at the 
evident hazard of drowning. On one occasion, as 
we were passing along in water some four or five feet 
deep, with a very rocky bottom, a flock of ducks flew 
over. The hunting mania immediately seized our 
friend, and regardless of the depth of thé water, or 
the rocks at the bottom, he leaped overboard with 
his gun, and lighting on a slippery rock, some two 
feet below the surface, he fell into the river, and 


went all sprawling under, gun, powder, and all. 
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While he was picking himself up, the ducks es- 
caped. 

A day or two after this our hunter got enough of 
the “villainous smell of gunpowder.” He was 
trying to kindle a fire, and, as the wood did not 
readily ignite, he put some powder on it, and then 
blew lustily away at the coal. Suddenly the pow- 
der flashed, and he received the whole charge in his 
face. This caused him to make a hasty somerset, 
keeling over most whimsically, with beard, whiskers, 
and hair most ludicrously scorched. He began to 
think gunpowder was not what it was cracked up to 
be, and after this the birds and squirrels had a respite. 

A DINNER PARTY. 

Could our fair friends have looked in on our din- 
ner party in the woods, they might have deemed it 
quite an amusing affair. We were seated around a 
big fire. The earth served us for chairs, ready made, 
and bottomed, and cushioned. A good clean chip, 
or a nice piece of bark, served an exccllent pur- 
pose for a plate. A tin dipper formed a fine coffee 
cup. As to forks, “ fingers were made before them.”’ 
We were not burdened with many varieties of food, 
taking a long time to eat, and then giving us the 
dyspepsy. Nor did we bother ourselves with useless 
ceremony, and many excuses, and rauch compli- 
I suppose the ceremonies of civilized life 
It would seem so, from their be- 
ing so very much used. I would not object to them 
were they not often so heartless and hollow. A din- 
ner party in the woods is, however, sometimes a re- 
lief to one tired of the regular routine of civiliza- 
tion. There is something so free and easy about it, 
that it seems to give one a new set of ideas. 

THE ENCAMPMENT. 

After a journey of many days through the most 
various scenery, sometimes pushing the boat against 
the rapid current, and at others gliding smoothly 
over the broad lakes, into which the river frequently 
expanded; now going past wide and fertile bottom 
lands, and again coasting along under the shadow of 
mountain cliffs; now opening into broad meadows 
of tall wild grass, and then shooting through some 
narrow passage, where the overhanging trees, en- 
twining their branches from each side of the river, 
completely shut out the sunlight, we arrived at the 
place destined for head-quarters, during our sojourn 
in this wild region. The spot selected for the en- 
campment was a beautiful island. The river here 
expanded into a broad, deep, and most lovely lake. 
The island was covered with every variety of tree 
There was the magnif- 


ment. 
must be necessary. 


common toa northern forest. 
icent elm, with its large graceful branches; the birch, 
with its dress of pure white; the maple, with its limb- 
less trunk, and rounded top; the northern cedar, with 
its gnarled, elk-horn limbs; the pine, with its tassels 
sighing in the wind, and the fir, with its tall, straight 
trunk, and its delicate branches, so regular, as to 
form a more perfect cone, than art ever constructed. 
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The island was bounded by a sandy beach, extending 
all around it, forming a most delightful promenade. 
The clear waters of the lake reflected the blue 
heavens and the green trees so perfectly, that you 
seemed, when gazing on its tranquil surface, to be 
looking at another beautiful world, concave, below 
you. At the distance of about ten miles appeared, 
looming up far above the horizon, Katahden, the 
prince of eastern mountains. It stood wild, grand, 
and solitary before us. Its topmost peak was to be 
the summit of our ambition, and the end of our 
journey. We had come thus far to measure its 
height, and study its mineralogy, and its geology. 
We could approach it no nearer by the river. 
this point our ascent must be made on foot. 

The sunset view at this place was one of the most 
splendid I ever saw. The waters of the lake glit- 
The trees, clothed in their autum- 
nal garments of a thousand hues, seemed to reflect 
back the crimson, and the gold, and the purple of 


gorgeous skies. 


From 


tered like silver. 


On the east, and on the south, and 
on the west, the view was bounded by a circumfer- 
ence of blue hills, just rising above the horizon. On 
the north was Katahden, “ monarch of all it surveys.”’ 
It stood alone, rising from a vast forest plain, like an 
island from the illimitable ocean. It seemed com- 
posed of alternate ridges and ravines—the ridges pro- 
tuberant, like immense ribs, and the ravines of un- 
known depth. In many places there appeared the 
These ex- 


tended from the top to the base, a distance of many 


path of immense avalanches, or slides. 


miles, sweeping down, in their headlong rush, rocks, 
and trees, and acres of earth. The light of sunset, 
reflected from the ridges, and from the naked path 
of the slides, and the shadows of night gathering 
dark and deep in the bottomless ravines, presented a 
mingled picture of brilliant beauty, and awful gran- 
deur, such as I may never hope to see again. 

The sunset faded, and the autumn twilight threw 
And when that, 
like all things beautiful of earth, had faded too, the 
moon arose, and shed her mellow light over lake, 


its soft radiance over the scene. 


and forest, and mountain. I rambled away, at a 
distance from the bustle of the camp, and sat down 
It was not 
It 
was the place and the time to commune with nature, 
and with the past, and with the departed loved ones, 
whom I cannot believe, at such times, far distant 
from me. 


on the sandy beach, to enjoy the scene. 
the place, nor the time for me to enjoy society. 


Kind reader, you may often, at the twi- 
light hour of a summer evening, in rural solitude, 
meet and commune with society, of which the sen- 
suous know not. The gentle ones gone from earth— 
the young, the fair, the beautiful, may then come 


back, and visit you once more. 


O, then it is that I | 


WILLIE, MY CHILD. 


} peace here. 
; a smile, of which all earth may not deprive me. 
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love to come to the secluded spot, where sleeps my »° 


loved one, to commune with her, and with heaven. 


Let the world rush on, with its turmoil, and com- 3 


motion, and strife. 


There is rest, and quietness, and ; 


eee 


; the fading twilight! 
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Let the censorious frown. I meet here 
Welcome, then, the moonlight evening! welcome 
Let me hasten to the bower, 
where angel forms flit around the resting-place of 
the beauteous being, that vanished, so like a meteor, 
from my sight, struck down by an unseen blow, 
which fell on her head, and on my heart. Let me 
go; for there I think of love, and of hope, and of 
heaven. 


eee 


WILLIE, MY CHILD. 


BY L. C. L. 


How sudden the summons, 
That bade thee surrender, 

When life in its first morning smiled! 
How dared the grim monster 
Thus enter my chamber, 

And claim thee, O Willie, my child! 


How fierce was the conflict! 
Death, death was upon thee, 
When turning, all staring and wild, 
Ye sought from us, dearest, 
What earth could not furnish— 
Help for thee, Willie, my child! 


O, wert thou forsaken 
In all that dark struggle— 
From earth and from heaven exiled, 
Alone with the monster 
Didst grapple thou singly, 
Say, tell me, O Willie, my child! 


Or did the bright cherubs, 
A convoy from glory, 
Bend earthward, and over thee smile, 
And in accents of love, 
Sweetly call thee above— 
Tell, tell me, O Willie, my child! 


No answer thou givest 
Thy sad mother, dearest, 
The day of life’s gloom to beguile; 
The darkness grows deeper, 
And silence grows stiller: 
Thou’rt gone from me, Willie, my child! 


No voice—not a sound 
From that hallowed ground, 
Though nature so sweetly doth smile, 
Where, amid bloom and beauty, 
My lost are reposing— 
Where sleepeth dear Willie, my child. 


Hark! an echo—a tone— 
Like the wind’s low moan! 
It murmurs so softly and mild, 

‘From out the bright throng, 











oe 


At the foot of the throne, 
I’]l tell thee,’? O Willie, my child! 
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Gone, now and for ever! 
My spirit grows weary. 
O, shall I again greet his smile? 
Mid the angelic host, 
With the loved, and the lost, 
I'll meet thee, O Willie, my child! 


Vou 


LINES 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. JENNINGS, ON THE DEATH OF HER 
TWO LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 


BY CATHERINE. 


I saw two little cherubs bright, 

New clad in robes of living light: 

I asked them of their place and name; 

They answered, “T'was from earth we came: 
Our father’s there, and mother too; 

But we have bid earth’s scenes adieu.” 
‘*Why wander o’er these plains alone, 

Away from friends—away from home? 

Is not your mother’s heart in pain? 

O come, return to her again.” 

They smiled, and turned away from earth, 
The land of pain, that gave them birth. 

I saw them plume each glittering wing; 

And, as they soared, began to sing: 

‘‘ Peace to our friends we left below, 

In that dark world of sin and woe! 

We go to join seraphic choirs, 

Which tune their harps and golden lyres, 

To Him who paid redemption’s price, 

And oped the gates of paradise. 

In Eden’s fair ambrosial bowers, 

We'll gather fruits and thornless flowers. 
O’er fields of bliss our feet shall roam: 

Our home is there—the angels’ home.”’ 
Afresh they plume each brilliant wing, 

And, as they soar away and sing, 

Angelic bands appear in sight. 

They spread their wings, renew their flight— 
The heavenly convoy leads them on; 

Whilst glories, beaming from the throne, 
Exclude the vision from my sight— 

Lost in the splendor of that light. 

But yet, methinks I hear them sing: 
‘‘Salvation to our glorious King! 

We’ve ’scaped from earth—we weep no more; 
For all is peace on this blest shore!’’ 
Dear mother, raise thy tearful eye 

To those bright scenes o’er yonder sky; 
O haste to join that happy throng, 
And help thy babes to sing their song. 
Come father, too, thy children wait 
To ope for thee the pearly gate— 

To hail thy coronation day. 


LINES TO MRS. JENNINGS.—SABBATH BELLS. 
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Then God shall wipe all tears away, 
When freed from earthly care and strife, 
Ye shall be crowned with endless life— 
Enjoy che bliss through Jesus given— 
All saved—a family in heaven. 


eee 


SABBATH BELLS. 


BY MISS M. E. WENTWORTH. 


Over the hill-top and over the plain, 
Far through the forest and far through the dell, 
Now chiming—now tolling, or merrily pealing, 
Falls on my hearing the sweet Sabbath bell, 
Calling to worship the proud and the poor: 
Crowd ye the gates of the lovely and fair; 
Drive away sin from the temple of holiness— 
Christ is in waiting to answer thy prayer. 


Not for the gaudy robe—not for the gold— 
Not for the peal of the organ sublime— 
Not to the church without lowliness pure, 
Calls you to worship the sweet Sabbath chime, 
Nor faithless, nor fearing, nor doubting His love, 
Cast all thy burdens on one who wili share 
Sorrow and chastening, though heavily falling— 
Christ is in waiting: O haste ye to prayer. 


Mourner, in sable, with heart bowed and low, 
Shedding fast tears from thy grief-troubled eye, 
Up from thy sadness, nor comfortiess be, 
Jesus of Nazareth is now passing by. 
Ah! how the warm drops are now bathing the words, 
Voiceless, but rich, which the promises bear: 
Up from thy sadness, nor comfortless be, 
Christ is in waiting to answer thy prayer. 


Sinner, thy angel is hovering near, 
Gently above thee to win thee away; 
Hark to the voice that now pleads in thy bosom! 
O, to thy Refuge escape thou to-day! 
Mercy forgiving will heal thy transgressions, 
And hope will chase away the dark night of despair; 
O, faithless and mourning! come, sinner, returning, 
Answer the Sabbath bell—hasten to prayer. 





PRAISE TO THE SOVEREIGN 


RULER. 


BY REV. T. HARRISON. 


Wiru voices harmonious, we’ll sing to the Lord, 
For he is our refuge, our shield, and our sword: 
His goodness and glory we ever will praise: 

To him, and him only, our anthems we’ll raise. 


His wisdom, and mercy, and might, are supreme; 
And all his perfections in harmony beam: 

He reigns in resplendence around and above: 
The universe teems with his glory and love. 
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TORY. 


THE power of a single mind, in effecting great and 
lasting changes in society, has been often illustrated. 
History has furnished examples from all the depart- 
ments of human life. The old Greek poet, Homer, by 
a single production, utterly changed the religion and 
worship, as well as, in great part, the literature and pol- 
itics of nearly every nation of antiquity. ‘Themistocles, 
the ablest statesman of ancient Athens, originated that 
line of policy by which his native city became, for a 
time, the mistress of the world. Julius Cesar, the many- 
sided Roman, by his single genius, overturned the gov- 
ernment of hjs country, and laid the foundation of an 
Bel- 


isarius, immortalized not more by his own deeds than 


empire the most lasting that the world had seen. 


by the gratitude of Justinian, was the great column of 
support to the Roman empire against the combined hos- 
tility of the barbarous world, and deserved the grateful 
title given him by his country—gloria Romanorum—for 
having saved it from an utter fall. The influence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte will be felt to the end of time. 
Modern history is full of examples of this kind. There 
may be a child now living, who, for weal or for woe, 
may cause such changes as shall go parallel with the 
history of man. It is possible that that child may be 
the gift of God to some one, whose eye shall glance 
upon these pages. We hardly know what control of 
the future divine Providence may have placed in our 
hands. The humblest female in the land may be now 
the mother of the man that shall work out the most 
wonderful revolution ever known. The moral is plain. 
Let all beware of the kind of influence they are thus to 
exercise on the fortunes of mankind. 

Str RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, the celebrated founder 
of the factory system of Great Britain, and, we may say, 
of the world, commenced life in Bolton, England, as a 
village barber. ‘Though we can trace the art of weav- 
ing to the Egyptians, and have often read of the labors 
of Greek and Roman ladies with the distaff and shuttle, 
Richard Arkwright may, nevertheless, be styled the 
father of the loom. By him it has been made another 
thing. The power of gravitation and of steam has been 
substituted for the hu: 
tiplied to an astonisu: 
Prior to the umes of Arkwright, Great Britain 


In 1843 
she imported no less than five hundred and thirty-one 


un hand. Its productions, mul- 
:xtent, are the indications of its 
power. 
imported but five million pounds of cotton. 
millions. This would produce one billion and a quar- 
ter of cotton cloth, enough to make, if it were all 
turned to calico prints, a neat dress for every lady on the 
globe. The ladies, therefore, will drink the health of 
Sir Richard in a glass of cold water—for water, and not 
steam, was the agent he first employed; and, I am cer- 
tain, if all the barbers in the land will leave their busi- 
ness to confer such benefits upon the female race, the 
gentlemen will very willingly consent to shave them- 
selves. 

AN English statesman a few years ago remarked, that 
India was the largest and brightest jewel in the British 
crown; but he did not stop to state by what means that 
jewel was acquired. The history of this acquisition is 
one of the many melancholy proofs of the inhumanity 
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British 


India was acquired by the fraud and treachery of Lord 


of man. It can be written down in a few lines. 
Clive, who, under the stings of conscience, subsequently 
It was es- 
tablished and greatly enlarged by Warren Hastings, 


closed his wicked career by his own hand. 


whom Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, and Fox, men of all par- 
ties, and of unrivaled powers, denounced as the “ devil 
in the form of man;’’ and it has been at last fixed in eter- 
nal bondage to the sea-girt Isle, by a war the most unpro- 
voked, the most barbarous, and the most bloody, that ever 
Well 


might ah apostle say, that avarice, or the love of money, 


stained the ground or grass of this green world. 


is the root of evil, and happy is he who permits not this 
Well may the 


voice of our holy religion exhort us to humility and 


canker to grow and revel at his heart. 


meekness; and blessed is the man who becomes not in- 
All the wealth, and all 
the power we need, are found in Him who humbled 


toxicated by the love of power. 


himself that we might be exalted, and became volunta- 
rily poor that he might make many rich. 

THE usefulness of William Cowper, the sweetest of 
modern poets, after all that has been said of him, has 
scarcely yet been more than half appreciated. Cowper 
Mil- 
ton, though a sublime and powerful genius, soared 
for the and, al- 
are all on the side of the Chris- 
with the of 
readers has been less than that of Cowper. Cowper 


was the author of the Christian school of poetry. 


rather too high common mind; 
though his works 
tian religion, his influence 


great mass 


made religion his theme. There is not a line of his 
which does not breathe piety toward God, and good 
will to man. 
etry of the English tongue. 


His style, also, forms an era in the po- 
Any lady who will read 
his Task, will rise from the perusal better and hap- 
pier for the ceed. 

BERTHOLLET, the younger, exhibited in his death 
perhaps the highest enthusiasm ever manifested in the 
life of a scientific man. He voluntarily inclosed him- 
self in an atmosphere destructive of human life, merely 
to be able to set down the successive sensations and feel- 
He 
continued to write until the pen dropped from his life- 
Sir Humphrey Davy, another great enthu- 
siast in science, and also one of the greatest of benefac- 


ings experienced in the act of dying in this way. 
less hand. 


tors to the human race, made a similar experiment, by 
inhaling three full inspirations of hydro-carbonate gas. 
Fortunate for the world, he recovered, and subsequently 
invented the safety-lamp, an instrument by which, ac- 
cording to the best calculation, more than three thou- 
sand lives are annually saved in the various mining op- 
erations in the world. 

of the celebrated Charles James Fox, if 
properly written, would make an inval- 


THE life 
it could be 
uable book to be put into the hands of such parents 
It 
reported of Lord Holland, the father of young Fox, 
that he actually broke to pieces a fine watch, merely 
because his son cried to see the inside work, and that 
up a 
promised Charles the privilege of seeing the old one 
Does 


us are spoiling their children by indulgence. is 


he blew massive new wall, because he had 
quarried down and removed by gunpowder. 
any one wonder that Fox, with all his talents, lived 
a most miserable life, and died unhappily? Nothing 


less could have been the result of such training. 


















NOTICES. 

THE LIFE OF THE Rt. Hon. GEORGE CANNING. 
By Robert Bell. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1846.—This is a deeply interesting work; and the very 
brief notice we gave of it in our last number, would 
not do adequate justice to its merits. 

George Canning, as a wit, a scholar, and a statesman, 
has had few superiors in any land. Perhaps his peculiar 


traits of character were never surpassed in any man. 
Unfortunate in early life, the son of a poor and second- 
rate actress on the stage, with the prejudices of English 
society to overcome, he rose, by his own energy, supe- 
rior to every obstacle, and took his station among the 
greatest spirits of his age. 

While Canning was at Eton school, he projected the 
Microcosm, a literary journal sustained by himself and 
his class-mates, which, contrary to the ordinary fate of 


such juvenile works, has been printed not only once, $ 


but many times, for the amusement and edification of 
the world. ‘To this work Canning contributed most ex- 
tensively. His articles were written in every variety of 
style, and on almost every topic popular in his day. 
He was as fluent in poetry as in prose, and some of his 
Latin verses are said to have abounded with merits of 
the highest order. Adopting Addison as his model in 
prose composition, he soon acquired a suavity of man- 
ner and an ease of expression, which rendered him, 
even in his youth, one of the first writers of his age. 

At the age of twenty-three Mr. Canning entered Par- 
liament, Sir Richard Worsley having retired expressly 


to give room for the young statesman. Pitt, at that time 3 


prime minister, himself a very young man, immediately 
availed himself of the wonderful talents of the new 
member; and Canning, in less than five days from his 
entrance into public life, stood second, only, in weight 
of influence, below the king. Such is the birthright of 
genius, in spite of youthfulness, low birth, and every 
other impediment, and that in the most aristocratic coun- 
try in the world. 

We have spoken of Mr. Canning as a wit. His life 
is full to overflowing with illustrations of this brilliant 
trait. Foraspecimen we know not whattochoose. Per- 
haps his lines to Mrs. Legh, written on the spur of the 
moment, will give an idea of him in this respect. The 
lady had given to her young friend a pair of hunting 
breeches, and expected, as a return, something very 
witiy and brilliant from the recipient’s pen. He sat im- 
mediately down and produced the following, which was 
addressed to her on her wedding day: 

“TO MRS. LEGH. 
While all to this aupicious day 
Well pleased their heartfelt homage pay, 
And sweetly smile and softly say 
A hundred civil speeches; 

My muse shail strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, 
Though humble be the theme she sings— 

A pair of shooting breeches. 


Soon shall the tailor’s subtil art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart, 


And fastened well in every part ™ 
With twenty thousand «ito 
Mark, then, the moral of my song, ’ 
O, may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long, 
As these, my shooting breeches! 


And when, to ease the load of life, 
Of private care, and public strife, 
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My lot shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank, or riches; 
For worth like thine alone I pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay, 
And formed like thee to give away, 
Not wear herself, the breeches.” 


Mr. Canning was also a scholar. His classical attain- 
ments were various and rich. His historical knowledge 
was extensive and profound. That he was remarkably 
acquainted with the laws of his country, and of the 
world, is sufficiently evinced by the position he honor- 


> ably filled at so early an age. 


But Mr. Canning was pre-eminently a statesman. He 
remained in Parliament till he reached the summit of 
power. His administration, though brief, was brilliant, 
able, and even triumphant, as a whole. 

The brightest spot, however, in the character of Can- 
ning, is his love and kindness to his poor mother. In 
the height of his glory, he was in the habit of writing 
her one letter a week, to cheer and comfort her in the 
decline of life. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER, or New York Monthly Mag- 
azine.—This work has gained the reputation of being 
the best of its kind in this country. We feel disposed 
to fall in with this opinion of its merits. The number 
for August contains fifteen articles, besides the Literary 
Notices and Editor’s Table. The objection which lies 
against nearly all of the magazines of the age, might, per- 
haps, with some propriety, be made against this work. 
Iis tone may be rather too light. The writers do not 
seem, in general, to have any serious end in view. 
Their great object is to please their readers, and this 
they most certainly do. Buta man of sterling purpose, 
looking upon the evils of the age, will have a higher 
aim. We do not speak of seriousness in any religious 
way, for we know that the Knickerbocker is a literary 
journal; and perhaps, in our ardent desires to see liter- 
ature everywhere co-operating with other agencies in 
the great work of human progress, we may not be pre- 
pared to do adequate justice to the lighter publications 
of the day. When Addison and Steele undertook to 
publish the Spectator, they had a definite and even a 
lofty end before them. They were resolved to improve 
not only the style of writing the English language, but 
also the morality and manners of their readers. The 
Rambler of Johnson, the Microcosm of young Canning, 
and even the Almanac of Schiller and Geethe, proposed 
a similar object. The Prince of Machiavelli, the Tel- 
emachus of Fenelon, the Don Quixotte of Cervantes, 
the Gulliver of Swift, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, though belonging to the class of works ordinarily 
styled works of the imagination, had, nevertheless, a 
distinct purpose in view. We might continue, and write 


» down, as rapidly as pen could run, the titles of the 


greatest works of genius, from Petrarch to Charles 
Dickens, and we should find this sort of seriousness per- 
vading the best of their classic pages. We would, 
therefore, judge of the fashionable publications of our 
times, not by any narrow standard of our own, which 
might be justly contemned by all concerned, but by the 


; standard of the past, set up by the time-honored clas- 


sics of the ancient and modern world. But, as we said 


; before, we may lay too much stress on the direct pro- 


cess of doing good. That the Knickerbocker is the 
best work of its class, we are willing to repeat. With 
Washington Irving and William Cullen Bryant as chief 


’ contributors—the one the best prose writer in the English 
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language, and the other the prince of American poets, 
the Knickerbocker could hardly fail to be the leading 
magazine of the day, even if it did not enjoy the labors 
of a most able editor, and employ in its list of writers 
more than a hundred of the first men of the age. 


PICTORIAL HisToRY OF ENGLAND. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Number six of this work is on 
our table. It seems to be gaining credit as the publica- 
tion of it advances. While we think that, for real use, 
the value of a standard history is not enhanced by pic- 
torial embellishments of the character commonly em- 
ployed, we are not disposed utterly to condemn them. 
The wood-cuts in these numbers, are certainly no 
But this 


is a youthful age—* pleased with a rattle, tickled with 


addition to the intrinsic merits of the work. 


a straw.” 

LiTTELL’s LivinG AGE. Waite, Pierce & Co.: Bos- 
ton. July and August, 1846.—T his is a periodical com- 
pilation, the articles being taken from all the best publi- 
cations of the day. It aims to give the cream of the lit- 
erary world; and it certainly skims with a very skillful 
hand. The article in the July number, on the past and 
present condition of British poetry, is itself worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. The paper on Sydney 
Smith we have laid aside for further use. We may, at 
some future time, show up old Sydney in another way. 
We have a sort of a literary grudge against him. His 
Peter Plimley letters, popular as they were, shall not 
shield the head of him who could abuse a whole nation 
for what it could not avoid. His Review of Methodism 


is too low and feeble even to be despised. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

WE have recently returned from a short trip into the 
upper country. ‘The two days spent in Hillsborough, 
Ohio, are all that we now have time particularly to men- 
tion. Our visit happened during the examination and 
exhibition of the Ladies’ Seminary in that town, under 
the management of Rey. Joseph M’D. Mathews. It will 
be totally impossible to record all the pleasant circum- 
stances attending our brief stay. We can say, however, 
and that with unqualified emphasis, that our two days 
at Hillsborough are among the most pleasurable of our 
The 


Seminary, certainly, is one of the very best in the 


life. Every thing went off in the highest order. 
world. The exercises were exceedingly interesting, 
and retained for three days the largest audience we ever 
beheld at a similar festival. It was really a festival— 
‘“‘a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” A very large 
number of classes were publicly examined; and we take 
this opportunity to state, for the benefit of others, some 
of the leading features of the occasion. 

In the first place, we were greatly pleased with the 
manner of the examination. The classes were called 
out by the Principal to take their position, standing on 
an elevation at one extremity of the house, and the 
teacher stood a little in the rear of the middle of the 
room. The teacher’s voice was thus distinctly heard 
in every part, and the replies, so enunciated as to make 
the teacher hear them, were equally audible to every 
individual in the house. This arrangement gave fine 
effect to every thing asked and said. 

The questions, furthermore, we took occasion to no- 


tice, were not sought out and framed expressly for pres- 
ent use. 


They were of that rapid, desultory, careless, 
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yet critical character, as satisfied every spectator that 
there was no collusion in the case. They also exhaust- 
ed every topic undertaken to be discussed. When the 
teacher dismissed the class, it was evident that they had 
not only been over, but through the work. 
ness seemed to be the order of the day. 


Thorough- 


The arrangement of the classes, as they were brought 
forward from time to time, was admirable. The audi- 
ence were not wearied with a monotony of subjects 
holding their attention from hour to hour. The various 
branches of science taught were so skillfully arranged, 
that we passed agreeably from one topic to another till 
all was done. Between each two classes, also, some 
young lady would give usa piece of music on the piano, 
which tended greatly to give cheer to all around. 

If we were going to make any selection of classes, of 
those most eminent for the manner in which the pupils 
exhibited their knowledge, we should feel disposed to 
say, that, perhaps, the classes in Logic and Butler’s Anal- 
ogy were worthy of distinction. It is not too much to 
say of them, that we have never seen them excelled in 
our life. 

The exercises in Calisthenics, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, attracted and amused a large audience at an early 
hour. 

But we perceive our interest in the occasion is betray- 
ing us into a longer notice than our limited space can 
afford. We dismiss it by repeating, that the Ladies’ 
Seminary at Hillsborough it will be very hard for any 
school to beat; and, as to its Principal, he is as well 
qualified for this work, by intellectual character, liter- 
ary acquirements, sweetness of temper, and unremitting 
assiduity in his profession, as any gentleman we have 
ever seen. 

2. The Wesleyan Collegiate Institute of Cincinnati 
passed through its examination in our absence from the 
city. We deeply regret that we could not be here. 
The occasion is universally spoken of in the highest 
terms of praise. The Principal, the Rev. Perlee B. 
Wilber, our old friend and companion many years ago 
at school, is a gentleman perfectly qualified for his place. 
He has been long and successfully engaged in the busi- 
ness, and has acquired a reputation for learning, and 
every qualification for his high position, that has ex- 
tended all over the land. His school is really a college 
for females, which affords a course of discipline per- 
haps more extensive than any other seminary in the 
west. We will not forget to state, that his excellent 
lady is an old school acquaintance of ours, and that, in 
early life, she was celebrated for her attainments in lan- 
guage, both ancient and modern, and for her uncom- 
mon energy in every thing she undertook. But, being 
forced now to close our remarks, we will take future 
occasion to speak of the Institute and of our old friend, 
more commensurate with their deserts. 

3. We have received the Catalogue of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University for the past year; and though it does 
not come exactly within our range of topics to notice 
schools for young men, our readers will pardon us by 
reason of their interest in Dr. Thomson, the former able 
editor of this work. He is now the President of the 
University, and in his work. The Indiana Asbury Uni- 
versity, at its late commencement, conferred on him the 
title of Doctor in Divinity, an honor of which he has 
been fully worthy for these many years. In all his 
labors, may the blessing of divine Providence go with 
him! 
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